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WY h 'y eAttend a Convention? 


BY EMMA DOT PARTRIDGE 


of friends, small plans for a small future, and small 

chance for progress and prosperity; OTHERS spend 
their annual vacations at conventions, have real friends all 
over the country, make big plans for a big future and have 
a big chance for progress and prosperity. 

The far-seeing, ambitious, successful woman goes to a 
convention at any sacrifice; the OTHERS stay at home. 

SOME members are shy and backward, walking in the 
files of unnoticed mediocrity; OTHERS (of the same kind) 
go to conventions, develop initiative and self-confidence and 
get training for a prosperous career! 

SOME members want to be a vital part of our conven- 
tions, where they may think and live through, with a na- 
tional consciousness, the great problems facing the women 
of our nation; OTHERS buy a new hat. 

SOME members write letters to the national officers, 
committeemen and leaders of the organization who are only 
names to them; OTHERS go to conventions, learn to know 
the owners of these names and make of them the most en- 
joyable friends imaginable! 

SOME members take business trips and visit friends in 
the next city or county; OTHERS go to conventions, “See the 
United States First” and have first-hand knowledge of the 
people and resources of every section of the country. 

SOME members lose their loved ones, their fortunes, 
their grip on the “tug of life” and sink into middle-aged 
discontent; OTHERS go to conventions, join hands with the 
hundreds of other earnest women who have climbed over 
these same obstacles and go to the top in success and 
happiness. 

SOME members do not take part in club or state meet- 
ings, asking ““What do I get out of it?”?; OTHERS go to con- 
ventions and say: “I can see the bigness of this thing—LET 
ME HELP.” 


“This article by Emma Dot Partridge, Executive Secretary of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., appeared in the May issue of their magazine, 
the Independent Woman. We are reprinting with Miss Partridge’s permission, these striking 
paragraphs which are of general application.—Ebp!Tor. 


Sor members dwell in small cities, with small circles 
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Three Objectives 


BY MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


E DON’T know where we're going but we’re on our way” may well serve as 
the motto for hundreds—even thousands—of organizations in this hustling, 
bustling, restless day and generation. 

That the sixteen thousand or more units of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers should all be equally successful, it would be absurd to expect, but given the 
reason for existence which these units have, there should not be a high death rate 
among them, and if statistics show too great a mortality, it is time to make a survey, 
outline some health measures and inaugurate a campaign in every state to save the 
weak ones from dissolution. In order to make things right, the first essential move 
is to find out what is wrong, just as a Health Officer investigates the water sources 
and the milk supply and the sanitation in a community in which there is a low health 
rate. The question asked of forty-nine state presidents: “Why do Parent-Teacher 
Associations fail?” brought replies which may be summarized thus: 

1. Lack of wise leadership. 


2. Failure to understand the purpose of the movement. 


3. Lack of vital, worthwhile, interesting programs. 


Now every one of these diseases will yield to the proper treatment. Let us, then, 
study briefly these ailments which are sapping the vitality of some of our associations 
and in others, like the germs we carry about with us, are present but inactive, waiting 
only for a weakening in the system, to assert themselves. There is a remedy for them 
all, but it must be self-administered, and then there must be at least a yearly examina- 
tion of conditions, to keep the organization in a state of positive health. Let us this 


month think.for a few moments about WISE LEADERSHIP. 

How sorely it is needed in the world today! The spirit of unrest is abroad in 
the land and we have lost so much of the old, comfortable, conservative sureness about 
things which at one time we thought so dull but which, now that it has faded into 
the past, looks singularly restful and pleasant. Ignorance and fanaticism, partisan 
politics and personal ambition are “clothed in a little brief authority” and are too 
often followed because they have asserted their right to lead. 


In many organizations the demands upon the leaders are comparatively slight ; 
a pleasant ‘personality, fluent speech, the gift of presiding gracefully at meetings and 
a certain amount of exegutive ability—the more, the better, of course,—will suffice. 


51 


But in the work of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, as in education, 


these gualities, however desirable, are not enough. Such an organization, which during 


thirtffyears has been striking the roots of a great, central idea deep into the soil of 


American life, demands far more from those who represent it. Knowledge—genuine, 


definite knowledge based upon study and experience, is the first requirement. The 
history, not of a club’s activities but of a national movement, must constitute their 
background, for without that consciousness of the permanence of the work, its educa- 
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tional significance fades and it becomes merely a community enterprise, often admirable 
and valuable, it is true, but flourishing in shallow soil, and with no far-reaching 
resources of nourishment and of resistance to storms and drought. And not only the 
past but the future must be studied,—the program of work, not only of the local 
association but of that far greater group, that immense machine, of which each in- 
dividual member is a part, and in which every association has its function to fulfil, 
its contribution to make to the general forward movement. “That chain is as strong 
as its weakest link” is a truth too often forgotten. “The wise leader keeps the chain 
of local workers of equal strength and at the same time is careful that in the huge 
national cable, the association they form is able to maintain its place. 


Just as the good teacher never ceases to be a student, so must the wise leader 
never fail to follow every forward step of those who are just beyond, in county, in 
district or in the state and national organization, studying the local conditions to find 
what is lacking and learning of the vast opportunities offered, in order to supply the 
discovered needs. And just as the wisdom of the teacher is of little worth unless it 
can be shared with the pupil, so the wise leader will realize that the knowledge thus 
gained is intended for service, for the inspiration and education of those who will 
succeed or fail to the degree in which that information is given or withheld. 

Office is an honor only if it is made honorable; otherwise it is only an exposure 
of weakness and inefficiency. Leadership is opportunity. 


“He that is greatest among you, let him be your servant.” 














A PARENT-TEACHER PLAYROOM 


While parents and teachers enjoy the meetings of the Association, children of all ages are made 


happy in the kindergarten, with games, books and occupations. 




















—mnann, oe A Os Oe 
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What Are We Going to Do About It? 


BY ELAINE WESTALL GOULD 


HE meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association had got rather out of 
hand, as meetings sometimes will, 
under the best presiding officers. ‘To-day, 
with business only half completed, some- 
one had started a discussion upon that 
favorite topic, “Our Young People,” and 
President Hayes had waited in vain for a 
lull when her gavel might be heard. 

Miss Tupper, who taught English Liter- 
ature in the High School, listened to the 
medley of unconnected remarks with a fine 
pucker between her level brows. She had 
heard it so often before. In street-cars, on 
the sidewalks, in the church vestry, wher- 
ever people might meet and gossip togethe Yr, 
there were scraps to be caught just like 





these: “ stayed out all hours of the 
night,” “no more respect for her father than 
if he were .”’ “It makes him sick as 





anything, but he says all the boys carry 
something,” “they won’t wear them any 
more,” “all the girls expect it,” “rouge on 
their knees,” and “I couldn’t repeat what 
he said.” 

At length she seemed to be forced un- 


willingly to her feet, where she stood until 


the others, with that deference most 
mothers accord a teacher, gave her the 
floor. 


“If all this is true,” she said clearly, 
‘and I suppose it must be—, there isn’t 
any use in fussing about it. What we want 
to know, we parents and teachers, is, how 
much of it is our fault, and what are we 
going to do about it?” 

For a minute they gazed at her help- 
lessly, and ‘she could almost read the 
thought behind all those eyes: “‘She’s never 
had any children; how can she tell us any- 
thing ?” 

Then Mrs. Gentles, whose daughter and 
son were both in Miss Tupper’s classes, 
spoke. 

“We all know Miss Tupper’s reputation 
for discipline,” she said, pleasantly. ‘‘Sup- 
pose we ask her to be a committee of one 





to investigate this matter. I believe she is 
to talk to us at our next meeting on “The 
Adolescent Boy and Girl.’ She might in- 
corporate her discoveries in that talk.” 

“Is that a motion?” asked the president, 
quickly, with her eye on the clock. (The 
bell for grammar school dismissal would 
ring soon, and some of the mothers were 
already showing signs of the customary 
“four o'clock fidgets.’’) 

It was a “passing of the buck,” as the 
comic strips would have it. And Miss 
Tupper walked home conscious of a task 
more difficult than any she had ever as- 
signed in all the fifteen years of her teach- 
ing,—the problem of every parent-teacher 
association and every individual parent in 
almost every town. Not many groups con- 
sidered lawlessness a community concern, 
or their undisciplined young people a com- 
munity responsibility. Individual parents 
considered their children their personal 
property, and what they did was their own 
private affair. 

“I can’t ‘investigate’ this thing,” Miss 
Tupper thought next day. “They wouldn’t 
let me. I shall have to do that best I can 
with tying up the loose threads of what I 
have already seen, and can’t help seeing.” 

Standish Dawson failed so miserably in 
class that morning that she called him to 
her desk after the others had gone. He 
admitted that he had been neglecting his 
work, and that he had been out late nearly 
every night that week. 

“But you told me that your mother had 
gone away on a trip,” she reminded him. 
“Why are you taking advantage of her 
like this?” 

He did not reply, but Miss Tupper read 
the look in his eyes and turned away. 

“What a shame,” she thought. “She 
doesn’t care very much, and-he knows it. 
Now, when he needs her most he ought to 
come first, and he isn’t first. She and his 


father only think of. keeping alive their 
young romance, while this splendid boy—” 
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She sat there in the empty schoolroom 
until quite late, thinking over the problem 
of these children, her children, too, because 
she loved them. So many loose ends of 
it were in her hand. She did not need 
to discover anything new, only to sort and 
put in order the evidence she already had. 

There was the girl next door. She had 
gone away for a visit last week, against her 
mother’s express command. Not even the 
father could do anything with her. Miss 
Tupper knew the mother of old as a 
spineless creature who lacked the power to 
say no. When her child was little she had 
told everybody sweetly, “I just can’t bring 
myself to punish her; I love her too much!” 

“Even so,” thought Miss Tupper, “I 
can’t imagine speaking to my father as that 
child does to hers. It isn’t all a matter of 
discipline. When people are worthy of 
respect, and you know it, when you realize 
they are wiser and finer and better con- 
trolled than you are, it isn’t natural to want 
to flout them.” 

There was that boy, one of her pupils, 
too, only sixteen, who had taken a flapper 
to a dance in a stolen car, and wrecked 
them both, speeding, on the way home. 
How had he dared? Then she remem- 
bered that the boy had been brought up on 
lies and broken promises and petty deceits. 
He had learned by experience that honor, 
except in the big things that other people 
knew about, did not matter very much to 
his father and mother. And so he “took 
a chance.” 

“A fellow has to have a little fun.” How 
often had Miss Tupper heard that phrase! 
So often that she knew it meant, “A fel- 
low has to have his fun in spite of every- 
thing.” 

Where did that philosophy come from? 
Surely not all of it could be the growth 
of young selfishness. Some parents, she 
knew, must have their fun in spite of every- 
thing. 

She wished Mrs. Gentles and a few 
other mothers—some, alas, not there—had 
been shaken out of their complacence by 
that discussion at the Association Meeting, 
—people whose children were being brought 
up by servants that the mothers might have 
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more time for their pleasures. 


Very good 


servants, sometimes, but not nearly good 


enough for that. What idea of life and 
what kind of enjoyment would these chil- 
dren get from servants? 

Common pleasures. Speeding, petting, 
drinking, all the cheap time-killers. If we 
care for that sort of thing, how can they 
learn any better? Not from us. Oh, that 
is how we teach them most, by the way we 
live, by our own enthusiasms, tastes, in- 
terests. 

Her mind went back to her own child- 
hood in another town not very different 
from this one. Her father had taken her 
to a Shakespearean play when she was only 
ten. ‘The opera, concerts and many a 
prized book had come out of his meagre 
savings. But what an investment for her, 
after all. Nowadays children are treated 
as a matter of course to vaudeville or the 
“Follies.” But not all children, she was 
glad to think. 

A group of chattering girls passed her 
window. She watched them out of sight, 
smiling indulgently at the abbreviated 
skirts, the bobbed hair and the rouge. It 
was what she saw every day, and what she 
did not regard very seriously. “They want 
to look pretty, but they don’t know how. 
We don’t know either, but we don’t try 
so hard. And so they join forces against 
us. ‘All the other girls do.’ And ‘the 
other girls’ are usually the cheap ones, or 
the ignorant ones, who could never know 
anyway. It is so with every other foolish- 
ness as well as with lawlessness and vice. 
Our own are led astray. There are so 
many of the others. And they all join 
forces against us.” 

“That’s it! That is what I wanted to 
get at. They always have joined forces 
while parents have stood more or less alone. 
We must get together,” she decided. “It 
can’t be done at once. That other com- 
bination is as old as humanity, while ours 
has only begun to be.” 

Miss Tupper did not write her paper or 
the report of her “investigation” that day. 
She did not want it to be a report but an 
appeal and for that she needed a great deal 
of time. 
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Yet when the day for the meeting came, 
she was beset by doubts. She believed in 
her gospel, but she knew very well that few 
would take it to heart. It took, she knew, 
rather a special kind of intelligence to be 
able to say to one’s self, ‘““That was in- 
tended for me, and I accept it.” 

What she said that day cannot be re- 
ported in full. But that small handful of 
people who are always needed to get things 
started, and who afterwards did so much 
in that town, will never forget this part: 

“Tt is our fault if we have failed to make 
our children understand what laws are for, 
what justice is for, what decency is for. 

“It is our fault if we have failed to lay 
our children’s education upon a foundation 
of respect for our personalities as honorable 
people who are willing to consider the 
rights of others. 

“Tt is our fault if we have allowed them 
to grow up and develop under the care of 
people whose standards have been inferior 
to ours, whose understanding of life has 


been more limited, whose example has been 
less worthy, and, above all, whose love for 
them has been less sincere. 

“If we have failed in these things we 
shall have to suffer for it, with our chil- 
dren, but we can at least safeguard those 
others who have not yet been affected. 

“As parents and teachers we can organize 
our communities for the protection of our 
youth. We can pledge ourselves individu- 
ally to follow certain rules and to make it 
very unpopular for other parents to ignore 
them. We can say together: ‘Parent- 
teacher children do not do these things.’ ” 

“In particular we can accept the respon- 
sibility of directing the leisure time of our 
boys and girls and especially of sharing 
pleasures with them. ‘They must not be 
allowed to form a group apart.” 

“To accomplish these things is a dif_- 
cult task, but one that is worthy of us. 
We must not fail with these young people. 
If we do, we fail in the one great under- 
taking of our lives.” 


Orn 


Courage 


MARGARET RIDGELY PARTRIDGE 


Give me my burnished armor 


To mirror the glancing sun, 
Give me my jewelled scabbard 
For the sword that has fought—and won! 


My lance with its streaming colors, 
My helmet, crested high— 
For I would that men see but Victory 


When I go riding by. 


With foot on my golden stirrup, 
With eyes on the distant goal, 

I would ride forth in the morning light 
With courage in my soul. 


Let no man see the sorrow 

Or the path to its hidden tomb— 
Only the sun-lit armor, 

Only the flying plume! 


pee grer Nora tois 
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Children’s ‘Reading 
A Program Prepared by the National Committee on Children’s Reading 
For Children’s Book Week, November 7-13, 1926 


(May be also considered as suggestions for programs throughout the year) 


“The love of books, the golden key that opens the enchanted door.” 


—Ballade of the Bookworm. 


vERY State Congress of Parents and Teachers is urged to get in touch with the 
State Library Commission or organization doing state extension work. Every local 
Parent-Teacher Association is urged to get in touch with the local or county 


library. 


These library agencies can give aid of every kind, such as furnishing plans for 
celebrations, ideas for programs, advice on buying, speakers for meetings, and book lists. 
They make a study of such things and are in a position to help. 

With this in view this Committee has asked that each State Library Association 
appoint a committee to co-operate with the State Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

It is suggested that all Parent-Teacher Associations immediately get in touch with 
their school, their libraries and their book stores, offer aid in celebrating Children’s Book 
Week and ask for aid in making up programs on children’s reading. 

So that the week may be intelligently celebrated it is recommended that a study 
be made of the book and reading facilities for children in the community. This report 
should be made at the meeting prior to Children’s Book Week. 

The following topics are suggested for programs: 


What the children of our town are reading. 

What can we do to make the best children’s 
books available? 

What can we do to make the children enjoy 
reading? 

Reading for profit. 

Reading for pleasure. 

Reading to open the eyes to the world around 
us. 

Reading for a purpose. 

Reading and travel. 

Foundations for enjoying life. 

Reading maketh a full man. 

Great people and good books 

Reading and citizenship. 

Influence of good books. 

Some modern conditions and the effects of bad 
books. 

Why mediocre books when the best is none 
too good? 

Ways of guiding reading. 

Why children read. 

What is children’s literature? 

Amount of reading a child should do. 

Development of reading interests. 

A growing library for the child. 


The desirable book. 

Books, music, and art. 

Reading aloud. 

Poetry and life. 

When mother reads aloud. 

Imagination and life. 

New books and old. 

When is a book a good book from the moral 
standpoint. 

Books and our country. 

The Christmas book. 

Some good thrillers. 

Story books old and new. 

What makes a book popular. 

Good books for bad (study of elements of 
interest in poor books and titles that may be 
substituted). 

Character building through reading. 

Some children I want my child to know. 

Reading and thinking. 

Fun in print good and bad. 

Let us read together. 

Book children of all nations. 

Series good and bad. 

History through stories. 

Books to grow on. 


These topics supplement those given last year. (CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, October, 1925.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMS AND Book WEEK -ACTIVITIES 
PROGRAMS CoMBINING ART, Music AND LITERATURE: 


Examples that have been tried: 
(a) For smaller children. 


Pictures from Hansel and Gretel large enough to be placed across the 


front of the room. 
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Record from opera Hansel and Gretel. 
Story of Hansel and Gretel—(Grimm’s Fairy Tales). 


(A table of the best fairy tales should be placed where all can see the books.) 
(b) For older children. 
Picture of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Record “Invictus.” 
Reading from Roosevelt’s “Letters to His Children.” 
Display of good biography for boys and girls. 
Picture Landseer “Highland Lassie with Flowers.” 
Record “I Love a Lassie.” 
Story from Smith “Three Little Marys.” 
(Book exhibit stories of children of many nations. ) 


(c) A Picture of “Black Forest.” 
Record “Erl King.” Poem “Erl King.” 
Story of Life of Schubert. 


(Exhibit of books of poetry, especially ballads and poems that tell stories.) 
High School. 


(d) Picture on the wall “Song of the Lark.” 
Record “Hark, hark, the lark at heaven’s gate sings.” 
Stories from ‘“‘Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare,” especially that from 
which song is taken. 
Tableaux from “Lamb’s Tales. 


Book PARTIES: 


Fasten illustrations to the wall and have the children guess from which books they 
are taken. 

Have the children represent children in books. 

Book charades. Book conundrums. 

Any guessing contest involving books. 


Examples: 


Who got his chums to whitewash the fence for him? 
Who had a pair of silver skates? 

Who hated her hat so badly she threw it in the stream? 
Who went down the rabbit hole? 


In one village a long list of such questions was sent out and the children were 
given a week to turn in their answers. Prizes were given at the party by the Parent- 


Teacher Association during Book Week. All the books which answered the questions 
were on exhibition. 


Book PAGEANTS: 


Some can be bought, but it is an excellent idea to have them written by the children. 
In one rural county each district school furnished a float for a parade—the float 
represented some book taken from a list submitted. More than forty floats were in 


line the day of the pageant. They were paraded through the county and ended at the 
fair grounds. Some of the books represented were: 


Pied Piper of Hamelin. Wild Animals I Have Known. 
Little Women. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Sleeping Beauty. Little Red Riding Hood. 


This could be done very easily in a town. 
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SoME IDEAS FOR PAGEANTS: 

A dream of happy children: A boy or girl asleep under a tree or before a fire: 

~ across the stage passes a succession of the happy book children. 

The genii of the book: A huge book the backs of which are hinged, one side being 
so arranged that it serves as a stage entrance. A boy or girl taps on the book 
door and calls forth the book characters who perform some little scene from 
the book or do something typical. 

For Example: 

“Come, Undine, and dance for me.” 
“Peter Pan, Peter Pan, pipe me a tune.” 
“Little Women, act a little play for me.” 

Boys and girls from Bookland. Children from Dickens. 

Friends from every nation (boys and girls from books about different countries). 

Children from history. Poetry children. 


Book Pays: 

There are several good collections of book plays and it is an excellent idea to have 
the children write a book play, stage it and act it themselves. 

In a number of places the children make their own costumes from tissue paper. 
There is nothing children love so much as dressing up, particularly if they are allowed to 
find the material themselves. In some places each child participating has been allowed to 
select the character he or she wishes to represent after a list has been voted on by the 
other children as to whether the characters are worthy of a place in the play. 


Story Hour: Have the children give a story hour, telling stories from their favorite 
books. Have stories at the school assembly during the week as well as in the 
library. A number of book stores have made this a feature of the week. Be sure 
to have the story connected with some book you want the children to like. 


Book Ta.tks: Not talks on why to read but talks about certain books, to both the 
mothers and the children. Many of the book stores have featured this. Be sure 
to select as the speaker some one who can get the idea over. 


Book Posters: Not only in the library, but in all the public places. If these posters 
can be made by the children, it will attract much more interest. A prize should 
be offered for the best poster. 


Book Disp.ays: Not only in the book stores and in the library, but also in windows 
and any public place. In addition to these, there should be an exhibit with some 
one in charge every day during that week at some point where the people can ex- 
amine the books. This should be accompanied by book lists. 


Winpow Disptays: If an attractoscope or a stereomotograph can be borrowed and a 
collection of slides taken from children’s books be secured, this makes the best dis- 
play possible. In one town where such a display was made a number of the pic- 
tures were not labeled and underneath the machine was a sign which said “When 
the picture is not labeled, find the book from which it is taken. It is in the display.” 

Another most attractive window was fitted up as a home sitting-room with 
dolls to represent the family. Father was reading aloud and mother was sewing. 
Underneath it said “Good books make home evenings happy.” Another was changed 
daily, giving scenes from different books. Nothing is more attractive than a window 
full of lovely books, well arranged, with some open at the most attractive picture. 
There should be books for all tastes and all pocket books. We often scare people 


by showing only expensive books and drive children away by showing only books 
that “every child should read.” 


. 
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NewsPaAPER Pus.iciry: Any newspaper will take accounts of book parties, contests, 
and exhibits. Get them to have a special page in addition to that. One city ran 
for a week a series of articles on “The Book I Liked Best” by the best known 
people in the city. The whole of the community argued over that. Another news- 
paper published reproductions of the best posters in a poster contest and the best 
essays in an essay contest. A question and answer column on children’s books is 
an excellent feature for Children’s Book Week. This should be well advertised 
beforehand. Reviews of children’s books by children is an excellent idea. A prize 
for the best review adds interest. 


Motion Pictures: Many communities have asked the motion picture houses to give 
some children’s book reel during that week. They will put in slides between reels 
calling attention to children’s books. In a number of places book talks are given 
at motion picture houses during Book Week. Such talks should be full of “pep” 
in order to “get them over” to such a general audience. 


CHILDREN’s Book C.uss: Parent-Teacher Associations in a number of places have 
offered a certificate to the child reading during a vacation period eight books from 
a given list and have offered in addition a prize for the best-kept note book telling 
about these books. These note books were given to the children. The certificates 
and prizes were given during Children’s Book Week at a special meeting held for 
that purpose. 


Story TELLING: One county has a story-telling contest. The child must select the 
story from a given list and each school enters the contest. The competition is 
first in the room, the winners from each room compete for the best in the school, 
the winners in each school contest for the best in the district, and the winners in 
each district contest for the best in each county. A first, second and third prize 
may be given. 


Books IN THE ScHooL: A number of Parent-Teacher Associations have borrowed 
tables and books suited to each grade to put in the school during Children’s Book 
Week, in order to demonstrate what the school reading table and books in each 
grade can mean. 

One Parent-Teacher Association offered a prize for the best article made en- 
tirely from instruction given in a book, without outside aid. 

One country school teacher had her boys make shelves from directions in a 
book, using for lumber old orange boxes from a grocery store two miles away. 


The children then gave ‘Friends in Bookland” to earn enough money to buy books 
for their shelves. 


Book Lists: At the end of this article is appended a list of book lists. The local 
library can furnish many more. A number of Parent-Teacher Associations have 
had children submit books for a list. These books have been carefully gone over 
by an expert and the resulting list has been issued under the heading “Books 
Children Say They Like.” 


(These suggestions are in addition to those printed last year.) 


SouRCES FROM WHICH MaTeErIAL May Be Hap: 


State, county and local libraries. Local book stores. 
American Library Association, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
National Association of Book Publishers, 25 West 33rd Street, New York City. 
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Barnes, Walter, comp. Types of Children’s 
Literature. World Book, 1919. $1.50. 

Conkling, Mrs. G. H. Imagination and Chil- 
dren’s Reading, second edition, revised and en- 
larged. Hampshire Book Shop, Inc., 1922. 50c. 

Dunn, F. W. Interest Factors in Primary 
a Material. Teachers’ College, 1921 
1.60. 

Field, Mrs. E. M. The Child and His Book. 
Wells Gardner. $1.50. 

Hunt, C. W. What Shall We Read to the 
Children? Houghton, 1915. $1.00. 

Jordan, A. M. Children’s Interests in Read- 
ing. Teachers’ College, 1921. $1.90. 
, Lee, G. S. Child and the Book. Putnam, 1907. 
1.00. 

Lowe, Orton. Literature for Children. Doran, 


1923. $2.00. 

Moore, A. C. New Roads to Childhood. 
Doran, 1923. $2.00. Roads to Childhood. 
Doran, 1920. $1.50. 

Moses, M. J. Children’s Books and Reading. 


Kennerley, 1907. $1.50. 

Olcott, F. J. Children’s Reading. Houghton, 
1917. $1.25. 

_ Stevens, D. H., comp. Home Guide to Read- 
ing. Drake, 1920. $1.50. 

Hazeltine, A. L., comp. Library Work with 
Children. Wilson, 1917. (Classics of Ameri- 
can Librarianship.) $1.50. 

Curry, C. M., and Clippinger, E. E. Chil- 
dren’s Literature. Rand, 1921. $3.50. 

Terman, L. M., and Lima, Margaret. 
dren’s Reading. Appleton, 1925. 

The books listed above contain good lists for 
purchase. 


Chil- 


SomE Goop ARTICLES FOR PROGRAMS 


Better Books for Children and Young Peo- 
ple. E. P. Street. Pub. Libraries, 29: 335-7, 
July, 1924. 

Books for Girls of the Difficult Age. A. C. 
Cook. Pub. Libraries, 29: 331-3, July, 1924. 

Children’s Books, Old and New. E. S. Mc- 
Cubrey. Pub. Libraries, 29: 333-5, July, 1924. 

Guiding Children’s Choice in Reading. F. H. 
Kelly. Library Journal, 49: 627-8, July, 1924. 

Why Boys’ Books? C. B. Kelland. II. Satur- 
day Evening Post, 192:11, June 16, 1923. 

Books for Boys. A. B. De Mille. National 
Education Association, 1922: 1018-27. 

Child’s Own Reading. F. G. Melcher. 
tional Education Association, 1922: 1039-42. 

Getting the Boy to Read. H. V. Coryell. II. 
Good Housekeeping, 77:33, October, 1923. 

Right Reading for Children. J. Martin. Out- 
look, 135: 504-5, November 21, 1923. 

What Children Are Reading Today. Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 40:32, November, 1923. 

What Makes a Book Worth Reading? 
Boy’s Point of View. H. V. Coryell. 
133:319, February 14, 1923. 

When Children Read for Fun. J. L. Green. 
School and Soc., 16: 614-16, 17:390-2; Novem- 
ber 25, 1922; April 7, 1923. 

Giving the Young Person a Book. L. H. Sea- 
man. Bookman, 60: 300-3, November, 1924. 

International Friendship Through Children’s 


Na- 


The 
Outlook, 


Note.—Schools may obtain book 
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Books. C. W. Hunt. National Education Asso- 
ciation Journal, 14: 166, May, 1925. 

Reviewing of Children’s Books. A. C. Moore. 
Bookman, 61: 325-31. 

Books to Grow On, for Children in Grades 
One to Eight. National Education Association 
Journal, 13: 346, December, 1924. 


SoME USEFUL PRINTED Lists oF Books 


(Order directly from the organizations which 
publish these.) 

Gifts for Children’s Book-Shelves; a list of 
books compiled by the Children’s Librarians’ 
Section, American Library Association, 1923; 3 
cents each; 100 copies, $2.25. American Library 
Association, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 

A Boy’s Book List. Eight copies for 25 cents; 
100, $1.25; 500, $3.75. American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1925. 

A Girl’s Book List. Eight copies for 25 cents; 
100, $1.25; 500, $3.75. 1925. 

The Book-Shelf for Boys and Girls. A list of 
books selected by Clara W. Hunt, superinten- 
dent of children’s work, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary; Ruth G. Hopkins, librarian of the Poly- 
technic Preparatory School, Brooklyn, and 
Franklin K. Mathiews, librarian of the Boy 
Scouts of America, 1925.° 10 cents each; 100 
copies, $6.00. R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th 
St., New York City. 

Graded List of Books for Children. Compiled 
by the Elementary School Committee of the 
Library Department of the National Education 
Association, 1922. $1.50. American Library 
Association. 

Graded List of Stories to Tell or Read 
Aloud. Compiled by Harriot E. Hassler and 
Carrie E. Scott, 1923. 35 cents. American Li- 
brary Association. 

Books to Grow On. 1922. 
Public Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“The Child’s First Books, a Study of the Best 
Picture and Story Books Available for the Pre- 
School Child,” prepared by Elsa H. Naumburg, 
published by Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica, 509 West 121st Street, New York, 35 cents. 

Two Hundred Books for a Model Home 
Library. 1923. Postage. Better Homes, Inc., 
1653 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 

One Hundred Worth-While Books. A list 
based on the opinion of ninety-six men and 
women as to their favorite volumes, “books that 
have been read, re-read and remembered long- 
est.” Compiled by A. Horton, Spokane, Wash. 
Eight copies, 25 cents; 100, $1.00; 500, $2.75. 
American Library Association. 

Tentative Reading List. New Jersey Public 
Library Commission, State House, Trenton, 
N. J. Five cents for postage. 

Reading List for Boys, Reading List for Girls, 
Poetical Literature for Boys and Girls, and 
other lists of books published by the Home 
Education Division, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Free. 

Attractive Inexpensive Children’s Books. 
Mimeographed. Headquarters, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C. Two cents for postage. 


10 cents each. 


romotion posters f the National A iati i 
25 West 3rd Stect, New tok oe p ion posters from the National Association of Book Publishers, 
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WISE HIRAMS—FOOLISH 
JONATHANS 


BY LENNA L. MEANES, M.D. 


Executive Director, Women’s Foundation for Health 








NCE upon a 
time there were 
two men,— 


Jonathan and Hiram, 
who each had a mine,— 
a gold mine in a region 
where gold mines were 





The Health Examination 
supplies the individual with full 
knowledge of himself and his 
resources and then tests his will 
to have health by charging him | 
to assume his own responsibility. 


ten of us are doing the 
| same thing with our 
| health mines. Are we 
ready to say,— 

“Wise Hirams of the 
health mines! Poor 
foolish Jonathans!” 











yielding marvelous for- 
tunes. Jonathan was very much occupied 
in his political, social, and home life. So 
was Hiram. Jonathan said: 

“IT know I have that mine, but I have 
enough to run on now. Maybe I'll go 
West next year, or the year after, anyhow, 
and find out what’s there, but not now.” 

Of course that sounds like nonsense, and 
is. No live man would rest until he knew 
exactly what that gold mine was likely to 
yield. 

Hiram, on the other hand, said: 

“What's that you’re saying, Jonathan? 
So have I enough to run on now, but, a 
gold mine is a gold mine. You can just 
believe 1 am going after mine right,—and 
now. <A chunk of gold ore in my hand is 
worth a whole lot more than two in the 
mine. I can use that chunk mighty well 
in the game I am now playing.” 

Wise Hiram. Foolish Jonathan. 


The wisdom of Hiram, we all agree, is 
the wisdom of a thrifty man. ‘The foolish- 
ness of Jonathan, shall we agree, can be 
measured by the handicaps he endures later? 
Now comes ‘the moral, are we game enough 
to make the same decision with regard to 
the development of the health mines of the 
Hirams and Jonathans of the world that 
we so swiftly make in connection with the 
development of their gold mines? Yes, and 
of the health mines of the Marys and Mar- 
thas of the world? At least nine out of 
ten of us would do what Hiram did if we 
had a gold mine. Alas,—not one out of 


Why are we so sure 
of Hiram’s wisdom in developing his gold 
mine, and so equally sure of Jonathan’s lack 
of wisdom in letting his wait until need 
forces him to investigate it? Because you 
and I see, daily, the result of such risks in 
the shipwrecking of ambitions and among 
those who come to old age without an in- 
come to make their last days independent 
and comfortable. Another reason why we 
know we would start right off to-day to 
look over our gold mine is because there is a 
certain lure, a breath of adventure and 
romance about a gold mine; something of 
the same appeal made by the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow, back in our child- 
hood days. 

On the other hand, health,—just health, 
—we take as a matter of course. It comes 
in the same list as the air we breathe, the 
water we drink; not thought of until the 
quantity or quality of it is reduced or cut 
off. We accept our present proportion of 
health as one of the ordinary things of life, 
and, quite naturally, ordinary things do not 
have the lure extraordinary things do. As 
for the risk we run in not developing our 
full possibilities and maintaining them,— 
well, the risk Jonathan ran in not develop- 
ing his gold mine is as nothing in compar- 
ison. 

If we could but catch the vision of real 
health, of our own individual health, as in- 
cluding for each of us a more vivid, forcible 
personality, a happier outlook on life,—per- 
haps there would be more wise Hirams go- 
ing after their health mines “right” and 
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“now”; also more wise Marys and Marthas 
deciding to do the And _ health,— 
yours and mine,—has all of those possibil- 
ities. It isn’t fair to consider it merely as 
something that is useful in work and desir- 
able in our leisure hours. Real health is 
a tremendous force which not only makes 
our present day more productive but keeps 
us wide awake to all sorts of new possibil- 
ities; adds to our resourcefulness and keeps 
our strength of body and mind equal to the 
development of those new possibilities. 
What health most of us mow have serves 
to get us through our days with much 
groaning of body “and spirit; the health we 
might have would not only take us through 
our days without groaning,—it would init 
a button here, tap on a door there, to lead 
us into far wider fields of activity than we 
have ever dreamed we could enter. 

That is what health might be if de- 
veloped as Hiram determined to develop his 
gold mine,—to the full. But most of us 
stop just where Jonathan did in connection 
with his gold mine,—stop with a knowledge 
that we have a health mine, perhaps—but 
that we have enough to run on right now, 
and will take the siek of getting done with 
that. Perhaps we may “get along”: per- 
haps, on the other hand, ‘there may come 
an increased demand for our supply and we 
may overdraw our account. 
often happens, you know. 


same. 





The latter quite 
Sometimes the 
over draft is so heavy that we have nothing 
left to work with—not even the pick ax,— 
not even the desire to hunt up a pick-ax. 

That is a dismal picture, and we have no 
intention, or need, leave it with you. 
Suppose we forgot the Hirams and the Jon- 
athans of the gold mines now and get down 
to your health game and mine,—accepting 
all that we have said as true,—but trying 
to ascertain how universally it is true; what 
signs there may be of a change in the situ- 
ation; and what can be done by you and 
me, as our part, in helping others and our- 
selves to realize what health is, how to get 
it, and how to keep it. 





HEALTH MINES 
In the first place, then, are the people 
you and I know generally ignorant of, or 
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indifferent to, their present state of health? 
Nobody knows that for a certainty, since 
we have not complete statistics to tell us 
how many people are up to their maximum 
health possibilities or how many could be 
if they tried. We do have, however, proof 
sufficient that not one out of ten have health 
in the positive degree,—that is, their own 
full development; we do have, also sufh- 
cient proof that a very large percent of the 
remaining nine out of every ten could have 
health in the positive degrees—could be 
in Health Class A, although now, per- 
haps, in Class B or C. The B’s and C’s 
seem to us to be quite frequent enough 
to be taken seriously. If we are among 
them, why not pull ourselves up into 
Class A? 

Can we do that? 
want to,—we Can. 


If we want to,—really 
And the first thing to 
encourage us to think we can succeed is 
found in the signs of a change in the health 
situation. It wasn’t very long ago that you 
could hear your neighbor say,— 

“Oh, yes, Johnny is thin, but it runs in 
the family to be thin,” or “I am awfully 
nervous myself and Mary takes after me.” 
Now-a-days we know perfectly well that 
such statements are “stuff and nonsense.” 
The flood of education let loose on the feed- 
ing of the little Johnnies has turned many 
a one of them out round and rosy to fight 
their own battles; and the study given to 
the mental and emotional guidance of chil- 
dren has set little Mary right with herself 
and the world. 


PROSPECTING 

If health education,—physical and medi- 
cal—can do what it has done for Johnny’s 
and Mary’s chance in life, how can we ‘be 
sure it may not do a tremendous lot for the 
adults who have in their hands the direction 
of Johnny’s and Mary’s days? You know 
that there was a time when we did not 
realize the necessity for studying the appar- 
ently well child and that we were all sud- 
denly and rudely wakened by the revelation 
of a huge percentage of unnecessary sick- 
ness and mortality among children. Just 
as soon as we were fully awake, what hap- 


pened? Child welfare leaders prepared and 


. 
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circulated educational material; weighing 
and measuring of babies began; mothers 
and fathers created a demand for physi- 
cians and nurses to establish baby health 
stations. 

To-day we are just waking up to the 
fact that practically the same condition ex- 
ists now among the apparently well adults 
as existed among the apparently well chil- 
dren several years ago. Our scant survey 
resulting in the discovery that only one out 
of ten apparently well adults is positively 
well is quite enough to make everybody un- 
easy concerning the health status of Ameri- 
can adults. ‘This uneasiness cannot be en- 
tirely quieted by the thought that what we 
are doing now for children will take care 
of adult health later. The habits Johnny 
and Mary are forming now will, of course, 
furnish them fundamentals all through life ; 
but just as they will need and want ad- 
vice, consultations,—need in short to “learn 
on the job” many times in their thirties 
and forties and sixties, in financial and 
social affairs, so must we expect them to 
do in their health affairs. “Therefore, there 
must always be a place in life—from now 
on—for adults to study health for them- 
selves as well as for their children. 

Following the same steps of development 
as those of the Child Welfare Movement, 
the Women’s Foundation for Health, which 
included many of the early child welfare 
leaders in its original group, prepared in 
1922, a Series of Pamphlets on Positive 
Health to be used as a text among adults. 
At the same time they also prepared health 
examination blanks for adults. Both the 
series and the blanks have been viséd by 
the Council on Health and Public Instruc- 
tion of the American Medicaf Association. 
The American Medical Association has 
also prepared a blank, together with its in- 
terpretation, for use particularly among 
physicians, and is urging the members of 
that Association,—state, county, and local 
physicians,—to give those examinations to 
the apparently well. The interest and work 
of the leaders in the medical profession, on 
the one hand, and that of the women of 
the country as expressed in their co-opera- 
tion with the Women’s Foundation for 


Health, on the other, are the most outstand- 
ing and promising signs that the situation 
concerning adult health—your health and 
mine—is to be changed. 


OUR HEALTH PICK AX 

The third thing we set ourselves to do 
earlier in this paper was to find out what 
we can do to bring about a wider realiza- 
tion of what health is; how to obtain it; 
how to keep it. ‘The very first thing that 
has to be done in this connection is to be- 
come familiar with the health examination ; 
the second is to have one; the third is to 
follow up the examination for the develop- 
ment of our assets and the clearing up of 
our liabilities. All of this cannot be covered 
now,—in fact,—the follow-up,—the last, 
will take the remaining papers of this series 
to cover even the fundamentals. 

We can, however, make ourselves fairly 
familiar with the health examination and 
later study it by ourselves if we so desire, 
Since the blanks of the Foundation are 
authoritative, shall we use them as a basis? 
You will notice that we speak of the blanks 
in the plural: there are two of them,—the 
medical and the physical. The first, in- 
cludes all the questions which a disease-find- 
ing examination includes; and in addition 
asks how many hours we work, what our 
working conditions are, what our home con- 
ditions are, and whether our education is 
adequate to meet the demands,—all of these 
because our mental health is, naturally, af- 
fected by these things, and whatever affects 
our mental happiness affects our physical 
happiness. There is also one section of the 
medical blank devoted to health habits in 
eating, sleeping and elimination. 

The other blank, for the physical record, 
aims to find out whether our muscles are 
firm and in good condition; whether our 
posture is correct. A large amount of space 
is given to the last, as posture not only in- 
cludes how we sit and stand, but also, how 
we walk, whether we toe out, in, or straight 
ahead—and what kind of shoes we wear! 
We shall find too, that this blank wants 
to know all about our leisure hours,—tak- 
ing it for granted that we have them,— 
since no real attempt can be_made to reach 
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positive health without allowing for some 
leisure every day. 

When we have studied the blank for 
ourselves; when we have had such an ex- 
amination, we shall find that our health 
horizon has extended beyond belief. We 
shall know immediately that there are a 
lot of things we are doing and leaving un- 
done that we, ourselves, can control. We 
shall also know that there is a vast differ- 
ence between the examination that is meant 
to discover the presence or absence of dis- 
ease and this one that not only determines 
whether we have disease but lines up our 
health assets as well. 

USING THE PICK AX 

Of course, the question comes from all 
over the land: “Where can we get such an 
examination?’ And the answer is, “Go 
to your own physician.” Right now, how- 
ever, in this very first step, is the time to 
have patience in the matter of developing 
positive health. Bear in mind that all phy- 
sicians do not do surgery: not all physicians 
are eye, ear, nose and throat specialists: 
neither do all physicians give health exam- 
inations. When the demand grows sufh- 
ciently strong, however, for annual adult 
health examinations, some physician in every 
community will set aside certain hours for 
this work. ‘The writer remembers, well, 
something of the same situation in 1911 to 
1918 in connection with the weighing and 
measuring of apparently well babies. At 
first, when only a few parents were taking 
their children for these examinations, a 
mother in the rural districts, would often 
have to drive for miles to find a physician, 
and a nurse associated with him, to give the 
type of examination she had learned through 
her own study was desirable for her child. 
To-day—when child health education is 
progressing everywhere,—few mothers have 
to make this effort. Physicians are avail- 
able to meet the demand we create. 

We should, however, do just what those 
mothers did—know what we want, what 
the health examination should include, and 
then, treat it just as we would a dress pat- 
tern or fashion plate,—also give our phy- 
sician the privilege or doing the same. ‘There 
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are many things in a dress pattern that we 
may not use, which we may not need; but 
we do have to know what to use and what 
to leave out in a pattern. ‘The same thing 
is true in connection with the directions that 
go with the pattern,—we may not need all 
the directions, but, on the other hand, some 
of us would surely go astray without them. 
The physician may not use the Foundation’s 
blanks or even those of the American Medi- 
cal Association. He may use his own. Off- 
cial blanks are available, however, to use 
in case he does not want them and they are 
available for us in case we want to ask 
questions concerning them. 

Therefore, it is very evident there is one 
thing all of us can do right now; that is to’ 
study the health examination. Pamphlet One 
of the Positive Health Series contains a re- 
production of such a blank together with an 
interpretation. Let us prepare ourselves to 
make an intelligent demand when we go 
to our physician for this type of exami- 
nation. Remember that a doctor’s ethics for- 
bid him to ask us to have this examination. 
We go to him when we are suffering, tell 
him our sickness, get his diagnosis, prescrip- 
tion, and pay him for it. It will be a new 
proceeding for most of us to go to him with- 
out suffering, without symptoms of disease 
but in order to get his attention on how 
we can star to-day to build for Positive 
Health. We shall need to do a lot of work 
and study, ourselves, before we can ask for 
that attention intelligently and emphati- 
cally. ‘That work and that study are the 
first things we all can do to begin to change 
the situation existing to-day in adult health. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GROUP DISCUSSION 

What is Positive Health? 

About how many in ten possess Positive 
Health? 

Can the number be increased ? 

How? 

What is the difference between a health 
examination anda disease finding one? 

What advantage is there in knowing the 
items included in official health examina- 
tion blanks? 

Why have a health examination? 
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CONDUCTED BY J. W. FAUST, National Chairman of Recreation 
and MABEL TRAVIS WOOD, Playground and Recreation Association of America 





A RECREATION PROGRAM 


BY J. W. FAUST 


PART II 
INTRODUCTION 


HE suggested recreation program given is rather inclusive. ‘This is made neces- 
sary by the variations in the degree of progress in the different states and com- 


munities. 


This program is not one which can be carried out in a year but is rather a growth 
pattern setting forth objectives toward which we can work over a period of years; 
further, it is in line with the present recreation development in the country, so that 
not only Parent-Teacher Associations, but many other organizations, are able to 
contribute toward the attainment of the same ends. 

Last month we outlined our first three objectives: the community study, self-made ; 
strong emphasis placed on home and backyard play; one program of the year devoted to 
discussion of recreation. ‘This month we will take up 


V. COMMUNITY RECREATION 

a. Where community-wide _ recreation 
programs do exist we urge that the Parent- 
Teacher Association support those in charge 
of these programs. The associations in some 
communities have successfully co-operated 
with other organizations in securing munici- 
pal support for their recreation programs. 
The support of existing work not only gives 
encouragement but should furnish sugges- 
tions for developing the program to more 
fully meet the community’s needs. 

b. Where no community-wide recreation 
programs exist we should work toward this 
objective. The Playground and Recreation 
Association of America in the twenty years 
of its existence has assembled a great 
amount of material on recreation for the 
purpose of serving communities which are 
working for wider recreation programs. 


The assistance of the Association is avail- 
able to all communities through its Bureau 
of Correspondence and Consultation. The 
Association will be glad to give specific ad- 
vice to definite requests or to make general 
suggestions. This refers particularly to the 
communities of less than 15,000 population. 

In so far as possible the Association will 
be glad to render assistance through one of 
its field representatives to communities 
above this population group which are 
working for a year-round community-wide 
recreation program. 

c. The councils should work toward the 
establishment of playgrounds in centers of 
population, either on school playgrounds or 
on land donated or loaned, and should en- 
courage the city to acquire land in such 
centers and in new developments so that 
the ideal of a playground within a quarter 
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of a mile of every child may be approached. 

d. The following states have enabling 
acts which permit local communities to de- 
termine by referendum whether they will 
tax themselves for the support of recreation 
programs. 


Vermont Georgia 
New York Florida 
New Jersey Ohio 
Virginia Indiana 
West Virginia Illinois 
North Carolina Iowa. 


Texas has a home rule bill which gives 
towns of 5,000 and over the same provision 
through charter amendment. 

This means that in the communities in 
some of these states the municipal councils 
may on their own motion put the question 
on the ballot at the next regular, or a 
special, election (whatever the law speci- 
fies). Where councils are reluctant a peti- 
tion signed by a designated percentage of 
registered voters (usually ten to fifteen per- 
cent) obliges the council to include the ques- 
tion at the next election according to the 
state act. In other states the petition form 
is required in order to have the question 
included on the ballot. 

If the question is successfully passed, the 
funds become available for leadership, ap- 
paratus, and in some instances the acquisition 
of property for play; in other words, the 
material with which to build a year-round 
recreation program. In the acquisition of 
property for playgrounds by the munici- 


(NoTE.—These cities and many others were 
assisted in conducting their campaigns by the 
Playground and Recreation Association ot 
America. This Association will be glad to help 
other cities in a similar effort, through its 
Bureau of Correspondence and where possible 
through the assistance of a field representative. 
Communities, to which the Association can not 
send a representative, will find the handbook 
on referendum campaigns (prepared on the 
basis of the experience of the Association in 
conducting such efforts) a valuable aid and a 
very detailed handbook on how a campaign can 
be conducted to give the greatest probability of 
success. Correspondence should be carried on 
direct with the Association at 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Be sure, however, when 
the Association is asked to help that there is a 
fairly widespread and genuine interest and de- 
sire for a referendum on the support of a 
community-wide recreation program.) 
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pality in most states, the same bond issue 
regulations hold as hold for other property 
acquisitions. 

A few of the cities which have success- 
fully used this method are: Oneida and Mt. 
Vernon, New York; Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey ; Cedar Rapids and Waterloo, Iowa; 
Springfield and Centralia, Illinois ; Jackson- 
ville, Florida; Waco, Texas; etc. 

e. Music—encouragement and develop- 
ment of community music, such as orches- 
tras, bands, choruses, music memory con- 
tests, festivals, etc. 

f. Drama—development of community 
drama in the form of historical pageants 
and pantomimes; and story dramatization 
in connection with school recreation pro- 
grams; story telling; and the encourage- 
ment of the formation of drama groups. 

g. Holiday Celebrations—the observance 
of national holidays by the community 
through the medium of community partici- 
pation in caroling, play festivals, pageantry, 
and music. 


VI. WINTER SPORTS 

For those states that have snow and ice 
in winter we suggest the encouragement of 
greater interest in winter sports. 

A number of communities in New Eng- 
land are featuring winter sports under the 
leadership of their chambers of commerce 
as an advertising and business-bringing as- 
set to the town. We are interested, how- 
ever, in their health and recreational value. 

a. We suggest closed streets certain 
hours of the day for coasting, closed and 
policed by the municipality. 

b. Vacant lots for skating rinks, flooded 
by the fire department or the hose of the 
neighbors. 

c. The encouragement of snow sculpture 
on the playground. 

d. Skiing and snow-shoeing hikes are ex- 
cellent recreation for winter. 


VII. RECREATION MEETING PROGRAM 
One meeting a year to be devoted to a 
discussion and consideration of recreation 
and its values for enriching family, neigh- 
borhood, and community life. 
a. Detailed suggestions for such a meet- 
ing will be included in a leaflet on recrea- 


. 
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tion. In general it should cover: values in 
play; play and health (mental and physi- 
cal) ; play and character development ; play 
as a preventive of juvenile delinquency ; the 
necessity of leadership; and the needs of the 
particular community as revealed by the 
self-study. All these latter are objectives 
to work toward. 


VIII. RECREATION AT MEETINGS 
We believe that meetings will have added 
zest after a short recreation period as part of 
every program—one or two good songs and 
rounds, a hearty and moderately active 
game, or a stunt game. 
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The Cuit> WELFARE Macazine for 
the past year furnishes good reference ma- 
terial for help in the above program, not 
only in the recreation section but in many 
other sections. The bibliographies included 
in some of the recreation sections are 
quite complete short bibliographies on rec- 
reation. 

Your chairman represents also an associa- 
tion which has a very comprehensive store 
of information and data on all phases of 
recreation. He hopes and assumes that he 
will be called on this year, increasingly, for 
information and help. 


The Production of a Pageant 
cA Plan of Organization 


UCCESS in pageant production as in 
most things depends upon sound or- 
ganization. The following sugges- 
tions for organization of community pag- 
eants are based on the experience of several 
years in many communities throughout the 
country. 


DUTIES OF GROUNDS COMMITTEE 
1. To have complete responsibility for 
the pageant grounds. 
2. To put the grounds in shape. 
(a) The stage should be levelled, the 
filled in places covered with sod and all 
dangerous holes in the ground filled up. 

(b) The stage wings should be ar- 
ranged so that the actors will be hidden 
from the audience when not on the stage. 

(c) The trees should be trimmed that 
interfere with the view of the stage and 
the stage and aisles marked off. 

(d) Roads to the stage should be made 
passable for cars and ample parking space 
provided. If possible, it is well to ar- 
range a small loop in the road so that 
cars may enter at one side of the grounds 
and leave at the other, thereby avoiding 
accidents and danger. 

(e) Plenty of drinking water and 
suitable toilet facilities for men and 
women should be provided and trash bas- 
kets placed on the grounds. 


3. To have all concessions on the 
grounds, allowing only needed and _ best 
concessions. 

4. To have the responsibility of leaving 
grounds in good order, returning all equip- 
ment, removing all structures placed upon 
them and clearing the premises in general. 

5. To arrange for the seating of bands 
and choruses and provide necessary signs 
on the grounds to guide the public. 


DUTIES OF ‘WAYS AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE 

1. To assume responsibility for devising 
ways and means of financing the pageant; 
to act as treasurer of the committee, to keep 
complete account of money raised and spent 
and to pay bills. Small donations should 
be encouraged as well as larger ones. The 
more people give, the more the celebration 
belongs to the people. 

2. ‘To work in co-operation with the pro- 
gram committee ; give assistance to this com- 
mittee by securing advertising which should 
more than pay the cost of printing the pro- 
grams. 

It has been found helpful in arranging 
for some large pageants to have under the 
Ways and Means Committee a Purchasing 
Committee which will, with the director, 
make out a budget for all expenditures and 
hold each department to its budget. Very 
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often the purchasing is all done by the com- 
mittee but no purchases can be made ex- 
cept with the approval of the committee. 


DUTIES OF TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE 

1. To provide means of transportation 
to and from the pageant grounds, arrang- 
ing for special trains to arrive in the morn- 
ing and leave at a convenient hour in the 
evening. If a truck bus system is used, a 
definite uniform amount should be charged 
by all trucks carrying passengers. 

2. To develop as large a volunteer trans- 
portation service as possible. 

3. To be ready to furnish transportation 
for the cast in case there are some groups 
unable to furnish their own. 


DUTIES OF CAST COMMITTEE 
1. To assemble suitable people for selec- 
tion by the director and to be responsible 
for their attendance at rehearsals. 
It is suggested that each committee mem- 
ber be held responsible for assembling a 
definite number of people. 


DUTIES OF COSTUME COMMITTEE 

1. To see that the costumes are made or 
provided according to the plan of the di- 
rector. 

2. To keep costumes in good order and 
see that they are at each performance. 


DUTIES OF PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 

1. To plan and develop publicity for 
the celebration through stories, slogans, 
posters, etc. 

2. To have photographs of grounds taken 
and placed in public places. 

3. To make slides announcing the cele- 
bration which shall be displayed in each 
performance in all movies. 

4. To suggest posters for windows, pub- 
lic places, hotels, and provide handbills for 
distribution. 

5. To arrange for newspaper publicity. 


DUTIES OF PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

1. To arrange for a program containing 
the plans for the day, the synopsis of the 
pageant and the cast. 
2. To co-operate with the finance com- 
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mittee, keeping them advised as to the 
progress and receipts from advertisement. 

3. To arrange for the proper disposition 
of the programs, selling them at a nominal 
sum for little more than the cost of print- 
ing. 

DUTIES OF CHORUS COMMITTEE 

1. To secure the volunteer services of 
church choirs, glee clubs, and community 
choruses. 

2. To arrange for transportation of the 
choruses and to keep the grounds commit- 
tee informed as to the number expected. 


DUTIES OF DANCE COMMITTEE 
1. To assemble dancers and help in 
securing dancing teachers. 


DUTIES OF BAND COMMITTEE 

1. ‘Vo secure the volunteer services of all 
the bands so that music will be furnished 
at all times during the day and to arrange 
for all bands to be under one leader when 
playing national airs and similar selections. 

2. To arrange for transportation of the 
bands and to inform the grounds committee 
of the number of bands, so chat space may 
be arranged. 


DUTIES OF STAGE COMMITTEE 


1. To have charge of all details in con- 
nection with the stage, arranging scenery, 
accommodations in the wings, etc. 

2. To assist the director of the pageant 
with details in connection with the produc- 
tion of the pageant such as getting the 
groups lined up and on the stage at the 
proper time. 


DUTIES OF POLICING COMMITTEE 


1. To arrange for the policing of the 
grounds and the management of the 
grounds. 

2. To provide ample information service. 
It is suggested that an information booth 
be placed at the entrance of the grounds 
to inform people of facilities and accom- 
modations and to distribute programs and 
information. There should be both men 
and women attendants in the booth. 

3. To provide ushers to seat the people. 


. 
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OUR HOT LUNCHES AND 
THEIR RESULTS 


BY CLARENCE C. BYRD 
Principal of Red Mesa School, Colorado 


Note.—I have been interested in hot lunches for a number of years, and have been experi- 


menting with a number of plans for six years. 


As a result, I have decided that every rural 


school can and should serve hot lunches during the cold winter months of the school year. It 
is during these cold, stormy days that the children should have a bowl of hot soup or a cup 
of hot cocoa to go along with their cold, and at best, unappetizing lunch brought from home. 
Many undernourished and underweight children can be brought up to normal by adding hot 


lunches to the school.—C. C. B 


T is the purpose of this article to give 
[« the public, and especially to school 

teachers, my plans and _ observations 
after several years of experience. It is at 
the earnest request of many of my teachers 
and patron friends that I write this. To- 
day, when teachers are overworked with 
extra classes and so much work to cover 
during the year, as well as many other 
duties to perform for the community in 
which they teach, it is no wonder they hesi- 
tate in planning any additional w ork, espe- 
cially hot lunches which require extra time, 
equipment and expense. 


HOT LUNCHES IN A ONE-ROOM RURAL 
SCHOOL 


My first experience with hot lunches was 
in a one-room, rural school in a homestead- 
ing community, in this state, six years ago. 
The nearest patron of the school lived a 
mile and a half away, and the children who 
came the greatest distance rode five miles. 
The enrollment of the school was twenty, 
with all eight grades represented. Several 
of the children were underweight and were 
behind in their classes because of having to 
stay out of school during part of the winter 
months due to sickness. “The best lunches 
were none too good and the poorest were 
not such that would be of any great help 
to the child’s school work or health. 

The poor lunches were not due to pov- 
erty. The people had large stores of vari- 
ous kinds of vegetables for their winter use. 
The difficulty was in preparing a suitable 
school lunch from the supplies at hand so 
it would be appetizing and good when cold 
at school. It is a real task; one many moth- 
ers dread, especially in winter. 


I asked several mothers if their children 
might bring milk, vegetables, cocoa, sugar 
and other things to school for the prepar- 
ing of hot dishes of soup and cocoa to be 
served with their cold lunches. I was much 
encouraged with their willingness to co- 
operate. A large aluminum kettle with a 
tight cover was loaned us, as well as other 
articles we needed. ‘The children brought 
their own bowls and spoons. We used the 
school stove to cook on. It was a tall coal 
stove with a lid at the top concealed by a 
nickel-plated ornament. 

On the Friday evening before we com- 
menced the hot lunches we made out a 
menu for the week, and just what each fam- 
ily should furnish. The older girls were to 
be the cooks and put on the hot lunches at 
the 10.30 intermission. At noon the 
younger children were to wash the kettle, 
bowls and spoons and put them away. 

The plan worked finely all winter, and 
the children were sorry when warm 
weather came, because we had to abandon 
the hot lunches when it was too hot for a 
fire in the heating stove. ‘The children did 
better work, and my work as teacher was 
easier. Some of the “border line” chil- 
dren became normal in weight and other 
underweights had better health and missed 
very few days of school. 

Some of the menus served were cocoa 
and whipped cream, vegetable soup, beans, 
tomato soup, potato soup, etc. We served 
these hot lunches for two years at this little 
homesteader’s school, surrounded by sage 
brush, in the dry lands adjoining the great 
Ute Indian Reservation near Mesa Verde 
National Park. It is hard to imagine a 
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school in a more isolated place, with more 
humble equipment. 


HOT LUNCHES IN A THREE-ROOM 
RURAL SCHOOL 

For the past four years I have been prin- 
cipal of a three-room rural school with an 
enrollment of nearly one hundred, and we 
have served hot lunches from December 1 
to May 1 each year. Our plan is about the 
same as above, but of course on a much 
larger scale. 

Our present equipment consists of a 
three-burner oil stove, white enamel bowls, 
pint size, white metal teaspoons, three large 
“wearever” aluminum kettles, a small cup- 
board and cabinet, paring knives, food 
chopper, egg beater, large stirring spoon 
and a small dishpan. 

We use the cabinet to prepare the meals 
on and in which to keep the bowls, kettles 
and spoons, as well as supplies of sugar, 
cocoa, salt and pepper and other things. 

The cooking is done by the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grade students in my room and 
under my supervision, the Intermediate 
room children wash the dishes and put them 
away, under their teacher’s supervision. 


PLAN OF SUPPLIES 

Just before we commence to serve hot 
lunches we make out a list of supplies each 
family can furnish, like this: 

Burnham, Clinton—milk, beans, pota- 
toes. 

Burnham, 
onions, 

Campbell, Lynn—tomatoes, milk, pota- 
toes. 


Lawrence — bacon, _ butter, 


Conner, George—beef, milk, potatoes. 
Desn, Mildred—milk, carrots, butter. 
Walker, Irene—cabbage, carrots, corn. 
The list is much longer than this, of 
course, but this shows what a variety of 
supplies can be found. 
From the above list of supplies, I then 
work out a menu for the week like this: 
Monday—Bean Soup. 
6 pts. of beans—Clinton B. ™% 
bacon—Lawrence B. 
Cooks, Irene W., Lily E., Cleo G. 


Dishwashers, Ione, Jay, Juvelle. 


lb. 
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‘Tuesday—Potato Soup. 
20 large potatoes—Lynn C. 
4 onions—C. C. B. 
\% gal. of milk each—Charles, Irene, 
Lynn, Vincil. 
\% |b. of butter—Jay. 
Cooks, Mildred, Ida, Beulah. 
Dishwashers, Christine, Clara, Wini- 
fred. 
Wednesday—Cocoa. 
14 gal. of milk each—Francis, Anna, 
Cleo, Tom, Ivan. 
1 qt. cream—Cleo (paid 30 cents), 
and a list of cooks and dishwashers. 
For Thursday of this week we had 
tomato soup and on Friday vegetable soup, 
with the same plan. 





ACCOUNT OF CASH COST IS KEPT 

An account is kept of the cost of supplies 
not furnished by the children, and at the 
end of the month each child pays his or her 
part. We have on this list salt, pepper, 
cocoa, sugar, cream for the cocoa, and kero- 
sene. ‘This cost is usually about three to 
eleven cents each for a calendar month, 
which is the only cost in money. 

Another plan which I have tried is as 
follows: 

We asked a patron living near the school 
to prepare the hot lunch and charge enough 
per dish to pay for the cost of the supplies 
and a reasonable amount for her work. We 
had to charge two cents and three cents a 
dish in money to break even. ‘The result 
was that many children did without, and 
some of them were the very ones who 
needed it most. We have a few families 
sending five or six children to school, and 
three cents a day for each of them would 
amount to the price of a pair of shoes or 
more each month. I gave up this plan in 
a very short time. I have always served a 
full pint or more to each child every day. 

For napkins we use old magazines or 
squares cut from wrapping paper. Each 
child has made folders in which they keep a 
supply of “napkins.” 


WEIGHING AND MEASURING PROGRAM 
In addition to my hot lunch program, I 
weigh and measure the children each 
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month. I have kept an accurate record 
since September, 1923, and the graph which 
I made tells an interesting story. It seems 
to prove that hot lunches aid in bring- 
ing the children up to their normal weight 
as compiled by Bird T. Baldwin, Ph.D., 
and ‘Thomas D. Wood, M.D. These 
tables have been published in many maga- 
zines during the last year. I can say that 
the efficiency of the school just about paral- 
lels the line on the graph. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION HELPS 

Our Parent-Teacher Association has 
always given us its support and everyone has 
helped us in this work. It has been attract- 
ing attention elsewhere from the start. The 
plan has meant much extra work to us 
teachers, but we feel more than repaid for 
our efforts because of the good attendance 
we have all through the school year, the 
large per cent of our students who become 
normal in weight, and the good work done 
in the class room. 


THE GRAPH 
A graph which I made was a surprise to 
me when I first made it last winter, and has 
been of great interest to the school ever 
since I placed it on the blackboard. We 
add the results to the graph each month. 
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There is always much speculation as to 
which way the red mark will go. 

Only 10 per cent of the school was nor- 
mal (weighed what they should consider- 
ing their age and height) in September, 
1923. In October and November it was 
17 per cent, and it rose to 54 per cent in 
December when we had hot lunches. The 
gain was steady the rest of the year. 

There was a decline during each of the 
vacations. ‘This can partly be accounted 
for by some new students each year. 

No weighing was done during the vaca- 
tion months. 

There was a quick rise in 1924. The 
children brought one pint each of milk to 
school to drink with their lunches. ‘The 
rise was slow during the same time the year 
before. 

The weighing is done during the period 
after the last recess, on the last school day 
of each month. 

The record of the children’s weight is 
sent to their parents along with the monthly 
report card. It resembles the report card 
and the two are fastened together. 

This work has been intensely interesting 
to me, and I hope my experience will be of 
some use to others wishing to add hot 
lunches to their schools. 








A Hot Lunch in a Rural School 
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RECIPES 
The following recipes are planned to 
serve fifty children: 
SOUPS 
V EGETABLE—BEEF 
piece of beef, preferably 
cups of carrots 
quart of tomatoes 


1 
1 cup of corn 
2 large potatoes 
2 

5 


Soup 


—_ 


a soup bone 


nN 


1 

Y% head of cabbage 
onions 

YZ cup of rice 

Salt and pepper 

20 quarts of water 


Wash, pare and chop vegetables fine. 
Cover with boiling water. Add pepper and 


salt. Cook until the vegetables become 
soft. Add the rest of the water and cook 
until the vegetables are well blended 


through the soup. For vegetable soup use 
the above recipe and omit the piece of beef. 
The soup cooks in less time if all the water 
is not added at first. 

A food chopper is just the thing to run 
the vegetables through. It lots of 
time. We divide our recipes and cook in 


saves 
three kettles, one for each of our rooms. 
ToMATo Soup 


1! 
I 


gal. tomatoes, 1 gal. or 1% gal. 
lb. butter 

teaspoon soda 

gal. milk 

gal. water 

onion 

alt and pepper to taste 


tw wN 


1 
2 
1% 
1 
S 


Cook the tomatoes and onions together 
until soft. Add soda. Then add the milk 
and salt and pepper; bring to the boiling 
point. Add the butter just before serving. 

The tomatoes may be passed through a 
strainer and the seeds be removed. 
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Potato Soup 


20 ~=large potatoes 
2% gal. milk 
4 onions 
4 |b. butter 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Pare the potatoes and onions and chop 
fine with knife or food chopper. Cover 
with boiling water and cook until soft. 
Add the salt and pepper and milk. Bring 
to the boiling point and add the butter when 
ready to serve. 


BEAN Soup 
6 pts. of beans 
1 onion 
4 |b. bacon 

2% gal. of water, or more 

Salt and pepper to suit the taste 

Pick the beans over carefully and soak 
over night. Put the beans on to cook as 
early in the morning as possible in soft 
water. If you use hard water add a little 
The bacon should be 


Salt and pepper when 


soda to the water. 
cut in small cubes. 
nearly done. 

It is a good plan to cook the beans at a 
near-by home of some of the children the 
night before and bring to school. Add the 
right amount of water, season and heat be- 
fore serving. 

Cocoa 
cups of cocoa 
14 gal. milk 
cups sugar 


teaspoon salt 
1 gal. water 


- Ww Dd Dd 
t 


Mix the cocoa, sugar and salt thoroughly 
while dry, add cold water and stir until 
smooth, dissolve with hot water. Add to 
water and boil ten minutes. Add the milk 
and bring to the boiling point. Serve with 


a tablespoon full of whipped cream flavored 
with vanilla for each student. 
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Mobilizing a County for Character- Training 


BY MARY S. HAVILAND 
Research Secretary of the National Child Welfare Association 


EMONSTRATIONS are the order of the 
day. 

“Does it work?” This is the 
acid test to which every theory, every ideal, 
every movement must be put before the 
man on the street and his wife are willing 
to accept it. They are “from Missouri” 
in regard to any activity, no matter how 
high its motives or how laudable its pur- 
pose, until they are assured that it does ac- 
tually give results. 

This is, on the whole, a perfectly sane 
and just demand, and no movement which 
fails to demonstrate its practical usefulness 
should expect to hold public interest or en- 
list public support. 

Such a demonstration was held in West- 
chester County, New York, during the first 
six months of this year, to prove the work- 
ing value of the Knighthood of Youth. 

In common with other schools through- 
out the country, many of those in West- 
chester County had been making more or 
less effort to promote character-building 
among their children; but these efforts 
were spasmodic, indefinite, indirect, grop- 
ing. They were not, for the most part, 
based on any careful study of child psy- 
chology, nor did they provide any prac- 
tical, direct method of forming right habits 
by the daily practice of right actions. Of 
the one hundred and fifty-eight schools in 
the county having children of an age suited 
to the Knighthood of Youth program (seven 
to twelve years), only three were using it. 

During this six months’ demonstration, 
one hundred and nine additional schools en- 
rolled their children as Knights, so it will 
be seen that the demonstration included 
over two-thirds of the county schools whose 
children were of the Knighthood age. 

A friendly contest was instituted among 
the schools to see which could enroll the 
largest percentage of Knights, which could 
most successfully utilize the Knighthood 
thought in connection with its various 





school activities, and which could show the 
greatest improvement in individual charac- 
ter and school morale as the result of its 
membership in the Knighthood of Youth. 
Through the generosity of the Harmon 
Foundation, which is deeply interested in 
character-training, the schools making the 
best records were offered sets of books con- 
taining the lives of great men and women, 
tales of heroism and high adventure, and 
the fascinating and inspiring stories that 
children love. 

This county campaign in behalf of 
character-training was a wonderful demon- 
stration of the value of getting together. 
The Knighthood executive—from the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association—dashed 
about all over the county in his “flivver”’ 
interviewing school superintendents and 
principals, parents, newspaper men, Ro- 
tarians and every other sort of public- 
spirited citizen he could lay hands on. He 
did not have to urge upon them the crying 
need for some effective method of character- 
training among the younger children—of 
that they were all convinced—but he did 
explain to them how the Knighthood meets 
the childish love of drama, romance and 
pageantry and turns it to worthy ends, how 
it makes right doing a joyous and knightly 
quest, and how, through daily practice, it 
forms habits that make character. 

Of all those who welcomed the Knight- 
hood idea, none were more enthusiastic, 
none more instantly and helpfully ready for 
action than the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions of Westchester County. Largely 
through their influence and co-operation, 
all the county newspapers carried stories of 
the character-training demonstration, while 
the Parent-Teacher bulletins called it to 
the attention of other localities and, as its 
readers all know, the CHILD WELFARE 
MAGAZINE evinced a deep interest in carry- 
ing the message throughout the entire coun- 
try. Everyone seemed to have realized the 
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need of more definite, practical ethical 
training for the boys and girls, but until 
the Knighthood of Youth offered its pro- 
gram, no one had discovered just how such 
training could best be given; still less had 
it occurred to anyone to enlist the whole 
community in a common effort toward the 
goal. The spectacle of a whole county 
working for the finer spiritual development 
of its young folks was an inspiring sight. 

At this date (alas that magazines have 
to be made up so long in advance!) it is too 
soon to give an account of the “banner” 
schools, but that enthusiasm was every- 
where the rule is shown by the fact that of 
the schools thus far interviewed only three 
have expressed any hesitation about using 
the Knighthood during the coming school 
year ; all the rest value it so highly that they 
expect to make it a part of their regular 
school program. 

The statement that the school will con- 
tinue the Knighthood of Youth next year 
is accompanied by such reasons as these: 

“The children are more truthful and 
much more helpful.” “A better spirit of 
co-operation seems to exist in the school.” 
“There is a marked improvement in school- 
room behavior.” ‘The children are more 
dependable.” “My children seem to exert 
greater self-control.” “The children are 
more kind in their dealings with others.” 
“More courtesy and consideration of others 
is noticed.” 

In the children’s homes, sentiment for 
the Knighthood proved equally strong. 
One family reported that a small boy of 
nine had, for a long time, been in the habit 
of crying over every trifle, and after ex- 
hausting every reasonable form of punish- 
ment, his parents had resigned themselves 
to having a confirmed “cry-baby” in their 
midst. With his enrollment in the Knight- 
hood of Youth, he was called upon to check 
himself every day on the question, “Did I 
cry over little hurts and disappointments?” 
After two weeks of this daily reminder, his 
amazed family decided that he had actually 
cured himself. 

Another mother said that her 
year-old had always been accustomed to 
come to her to have his shoes tied. Upon 


seven- 
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joining the Knighthood, he was confronted 
with the daily question, ‘““Have I tried to 
do things for myself before asking help?” 
Mother’s position of shoe-string-tier was 
soon a thing of the past. 

Still another mother related how she had, 
with some misgivings due to past experi- 
ence, left her three small sons over night in 
the care of a maid. Upon her return, her 
first question was, “Melissa, how were the 
boys while I was away?” “Oh, Miss 
B,” was the answer, “Dey was jus’ fine! 
Dem Knighthood cha’ts sho’ do wuk!” 

And so, to sum it up, parents and teach- 
ers agree that the Knighthood method is a 
success, because: 

First, it enlists the children’s keen inter- 
est and enthusiasm, without which the most 
perfect method in the world is futile. 

Next, it leads them, through the daily 
repetition of right acts in the everyday sit- 
uations of life, to form habits of truthful- 
ness, honesty, self-reliance, self-control and 
kindness. 

Third, it trains them to see why certain 
acts are good and wise and why others are 
wrong and foolish. Thus, gradually, they 
build up their own code of conduct as a 
result of their own experience and thought. 

Last, and perhaps most important of all, 
it develops, little by little, that power of 
self-criticism, that conscious effort toward 
higher, finer living, that desire to be more 
in order that we may do more, which is the 
essence of true manhood and womanhood. 

No one has ever devised—nor is there 
any ground for hope that anyone ever will 
devise—a fool-proof method of  auto- 
matically teaching anything. A_ tired, 
bored teacher cannot pour character into a 
child any more than he can pour geography 
or mathematics into him. The most per- 
fect method of teaching presupposes an in- 
terested, intelligent teacher. The Knight- 
hood cannot succeed, automatically, in 
spite of a bored, unsympathetic, negative 
teacher. Nor can it, we believe, fail 
the hands of an interested, intelligent one. 
And so, at the end of its six months’ dem- 
onstration in Westchester County, we 
agree with Melissa that the Knighthood of 
Youth “sho’ do wuk.” 


~~ 
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American Education Week 


A Permanent National Institution for the Welfare of Public Education and the 


MERICAN EpuCaA- 
TION WEEK has 
become a perma- 

nent institution. It 
deals with problems so 
fundamental that it ap- 
peals to all the people 
and becomes more suc- 
cessful each year as 
parents and_ teachers 
understand that educa- 
tion touches the whole 
of life. 

The following pro- 
gram is projected by 
the National Education 
Association, the Ameri- 
can Legion, and other 
organizations. It is 
merely suggestive. 
More and more, vari- 
ous states and commu- 
nities are taking the 
initiative and develop- 
ing programs of their 
own. The purpose of 
American Education 
Week is to acquaint the 
public with the work 
and needs of the schools. 
Every program should 
be organized to accom- 
plish that end. 

During this week let 
every community study 
not only its educational 
plant, but also its edu- 
cational ideals and the 
community atmosphere 
in which children are 


brought up. Let parents visit teachers and 
teachers visit parents in an effort to solve 
the common problems of children. Let the 
week be a time of deeper understanding on 
the part of the people of the role education 


Improvement of American Citizenship 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 








Suggestions for Churches, 
Chambers of Commerce, Labor 
Organizations, Women’s Organ- 
izations, Fraternal Bodies, Lun- 
cheon Clubs, and other co-oper- 
ating agencies. 


1. Urge the mayor to issue a 
proclamation setting aside this 
week as American Education 
Week and asking the people to 
co-operate. 


2. Urge the newspapers to 
give all space possible to educa- 
tional matters, articles, editori- 
als, and news material, including 
the printing of this program in 
full. 

3. Urge the merchants to use 
window displays appropriate for 
the occasion. Urge them to 
devote as much space as pos- 
sible to matters of education in 
their newspaper advertisements. 


4. Ask the moving picture 
theaters to flash slides on the 
screen urging the people to visit 
the schools and study educa- 
tional questions. 


5. Urge program managers of 
radio broadcasting stations to 
feature educational addresses and 
school programs. 


6. Have speakers at all public 
meetings held that week talk a 
few minutes on the necessity of 
education. 


7. Co-operate with the educa- 
tional officials and other patri- 
otic, civic, and fraternal organi- 
zations. 


8. Advertise American Educa- 
tion Week on letterheads and 
envelopes. 


9. Urge ministers of all de- 
nominations to preach upon the 
subject of education, Sunday, 
November 7, 1926. 








has played, is playing, 
and must play in the 
life of our great de- 
mocracy. 

American Education 
Week is the only time 
in all the year when 
the entire nation is 
called upon to dedicate 
itself anew to the great 
task of universal educa- 
tion for citizenship and 
democratic living. The 
schools themselves have 
a remarkable opportu- 
nity to teach every boy 
and girl his responsi- 
bility as a citizen to 
help maintain an educa- 
tion system which will 
perpetuate the best in 
the life and ideals of 
the republic. 


SUNDAY, 
NOVEMBER 7, 1926 
For GoD AND COUNTRY 
Day 
Laws without the support 
of individual morality 
are powerless 
1. Education in the home. 
2. Education in the school. 
3. Education in thechurch. 


MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 8, 1926 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
Day 
Liberty is not the right of 
one, but of all—HeEr- 
BERT SPENCER 
1. Every personal right 
implies a reciprocal obli- 


gation to respect the same right for others. 


2. Liberty which does not consider the public 
welfare is license. 


3. A demand for personal liberty which is 
not prefaced by a pledge of service to the cause 
of liberty is selfish and unreasonable, 





CHILD 





TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1926 
PATRIOTISM DAY 


Patriotism: a fulfilment of individual obliga- 
tions to the community, state, and nation in peace 
or in war; a wholesome respect for the symbols 
of the commonwealth; and a will to defend the 
principles of liberty, equality, justice, and toler- 
ance which actuated our forefathers to found it. 
















WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1926 
EQuAL OPPORTUNITY DAY 


Make democracy safe for the world through 
universal education 


1. The adequate education of youth is one of 
the few paramount duties of an enlightened 
government. 

2. An illiterate adult is not a disgrace to 
himself, but to his educated fellow-citizens. 

3. There is no Americanization, in the true 
sense of the word, which does not educate the 
immigrant to meet the problems of everyday 
American life. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1926 
ARMISTICE DAY 
Peace with Honor and Security 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1926 
Know Your ScHoot Day 


Courses of study and methods of instruction 
are the business of teachers; but the ideals, aims 
and particularly the needs of education are the 
business of every citizen. 

1. The school must be kept abreast of science 
and invention. ' 

2. A little invested in education saves much 
expended on poverty, disease, and crime. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1926 
COMMUNITY Day 

Civic unity makes an efficient community 

1. Adequate parks and playgrounds for every 
community. 

2. Increased availability of 
through public libraries. 

3. Cultivation of common interests in sports, 
music, art, and other wholesome fields for the 
improvement of civic unity. 

4. Every schoolhouse a community center. 


good books 


re 


Ja ee 


BY MARY MITCHELL RENO 


The letter “P”’ is, as you see, 

The first one in this group of three. 

It stands for the Mothers and Fathers, too, 
Who try to do what’s best for you. 


This letter ““T” that’s next, is mine, 
And represents our Teachers fine, 
Who, with the Parents everywhere, 


Are bound together in Child Welfare. 


My letter “A” comes last of all, 

But not the least—no, not at all. 

It stands for the link ’tween Home and School 
Where we go to learn the Golden Rule. 


So when you see this P. T. A. 

Remember what it means today ; 

That Mother and Father and Teacher, too, 
Are working together the whole year through. 


This little performance is a pretty feature for an Education Week Program. 

The three parts are to be taken by little girls (preferably), dressed in white, who 
carry cardboard letters sufficiently large to be easily read from the back of the room. 
The letters should be a contrasting color from the dresses worn by the children.—Editar. 


~ 
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THE BEST BOOK FOLKS 


A PLAy FoR CHILDREN’s BooK WEEK 


Given by the Eighth Grades in Hackensack, New Jersey 
: . SCENE I 

TimE—Saturday evening of present time. 

PLACE—Living-room of modern home. 

CHARACTERS—Boy and girl about eleven and thirteen. . 

(This scene may be given in front of the curtain to save moving scenery. Table, with books 
and magazines, floor lamp, easy chair, stool.) (Girl sitting in chair.) 

Girt—Oh! dear! This is very confusing. How can anyone ever select four books when forty 
sound so interesting. ‘There’s Litthke Women, and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, and 
Understood Betsy—and (looking up as the Boy enters.) Oh, Jack, have you selected your 
four? Did mother tell you that she was going to let us each select four books from 
this list and buy them with Grandpa’s money for our Birthdays? Next month is Book 
Week and Mom wants to make a report at the P. T. A. next Monday on Better Books 
and she wants us to help her. What do you know about your four? 

Boy—I’ve read the list, but isn’t it hard to pick four by fitles? I know what kind I want, 
something about pirates, and wars, and Indians and adventures. Treasure Island 
sounds good. Bill Jones says it’s great. Hans Brinker, Captains Courageous, Tom 
Sawyer, The Last of the Mohicans, The Man Without a Country, The Hoosier School 
Boy—(reading from list.) They all sound right, don’t they? 

Girt—They do. What'll we do? 1 wish we had the actual books here. Then I'd soon tell. 

Boy—How? You wouldn't have time to read the whole list? You can’t tell much by covers. 

GirL_—No, not by covers, and I wouldn't need to read all the books. I’d just read the beginning, 
and a bit toward the middle, and a little toward the end. You know if a book starts 
out well, and stays interesting in the middle, it’s usually good all the way through. 

Boy—Right! Le’s try it! Where can we get these books? 

Girt—(Slowly) At the Public Library. But, we couldn’t get the entire list tonight. We'll have 
to decide from titles, I guess. (Despondently.) 

Boy—Say! I have it! Let's try that new Book Store on Main Street. It’s only seven o'clock. 
Come on! Let’s ask mother! Move a little, Sis! Come on! 

(Girl and Boy rush out of side, calling, “Mother! Mother!”) 


Time—A few minutes later. Scene II 
PLACE—A book-store. 
CHARACTERS—Jack, Jane, An Old Man. 


(Book-store occupies half of stage. Other half shut off by screens, on which are pinned 
picture book covers, Book-Week Posters, and any pictures to illustrate Children’s Books. 
The book-store contains book shelves or cases filled with bright-colored books. Rows of 
books are on a long table, fronting the stage). 

(Curtain opens to show Book-Man standing behind table, puttering with books, opening 
them, patting them and talking sympathetically to them). 

OLD MAN—Now, Tom Sawyer, you rascal! Always up to some mischief, aren’t you? It’s time 
you went to sleep now. Don’t you and Huck Finn keep Aunt Pollie awake planning any 
new ructions! Ah! my little David Copperfield, you’re a good boy! A good boy! 
Robinson Crusoe, settle down now. This is no time for you and Friday to start out. 
Hark! (Knock is heard). Someone is coming. We'll see if they’re Book Friends. 
(Walks slowly to door on left. Opens to let in Jane and Jack). 

Ah! Good evening! Come in. What can I do for you? 

JAcK—Do you sell books? 

OLp MAN—Aye, that I do, if I’m sure my customers will be -kind to my children. 

JACK AND JANE—Children! What children? (looking around book-store). 

OLtp Man—(Chuckling). My Story-Book children, to be sure. I was just about to put them 
to bed. (Pats books, smiling). Now, what can we do for you? ; 

JANE—We want to look at some books for children. We'd like them from this list. Mother is 
going to buy us four each. May we see what you have, please. 

Otp MAN—To be sure. To be sure. Make yourselves right at home. My Book Friends will 
be glad to welcome you. 
(Children look around, pick up books, open them, talk in whispers. Old man putters 
around smiling sympathetically). 

OLD MAN—How’d you like to meet some of my little Book Friends? 

JackK—(Sur prised). _Meet them! You can’t really meet folks in stories, can you? 

OLD Man—(Chuckling). That's what some folks think. We book lovers know better. Why! 
My most intimate friends are Book Folks. Don’t you ever believe Book Folks aren’t 
knowable. (Picks up book). Here's Tom Brown. You get acquainted with him, and 
he'll be a friend you'll never lose. And Huck Finn. I'll warrant he’s chuckling now 
because he knows he’s the pal of millions of boys and girls. Eh, Huck. (Picking up 
another book). How’s that, Hans Brinker, shall we show these little ones our Bookland? 
Do you truly want to know some of my good old friends, children? 
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CHILDREN—(Excitedly). Yes! Oh, Yes! Please! ' 

O_p MAN—It’s really quite simple. All you need to do is really wish to know them, and believe 
in them, and stick to our Best-Book Pledge. We book lovers have a Best-Book Club. 
Would you care to join? Then you may go with us into Bookland anytime. 

CHILDREN—Oh—yes! 

O_tp Man—Right. Now, hold up your right hands and repeat after me this pledge: “We, the 
Best-Book Club, do promise to read the best books; tnd to believe that Book Folks are 
Real Folks; and we promise to treat them kindly and carefully all our lives.” (Children 
repeat pledge). Now, you belong; and I cordially welcome you to our membership. 
(Shakes hand solemnly). You may go with me to the Magic Land of Story Books. Let’s 
see. You want to see books on your list, don’t you? I think you'll find most of them 
on my table, for I like to keep my younger folks near me. Jane, you pick out one you 
think you’d like, and we'll visit one little scene to make sure. 

JANE—(Looks at several. Picks up Birds’ Christmas Carol). Oh, Jack! Look! Aren’t they 
funny? (Looks at picture of Ruggles family and reads). “Now, I want to see how 
you’re going to behave when you get there tonight.” Oh, Mr. Bookman, is it a party? 
This looks so interesting. Could we see the Ruggles family? 

O_p MAN—Surely, if you believe it. Now, you repeat the book pledge slowly and watch that 
right hand corner. 

(The three repeat the pledge as the curtain slowly closes). 


ScENE III 
Scene taken from Chapter V of “The Birds’ Christmas Carol.” 
(The screens in Scene II are pushed around the book-store and disclose the Ruggles’ Home). 
Time—Christmas Day. 
PLAcE—Kitchen in the Ruggles’ Home. 
CHARACTERS—Mrs. Ruggles, and the nine Ruggles children. 
(Children are standing around looking anxious, dressed for the party). 
Scene and dialogue taken directly from the fifth chapter of the story, beginning with 
14th paragraph, “Well, (Mrs. Ruggles speaking) “if I do say so as shouldn't, I never 
see a cleaner, more stylish mess of children in my life!” 
Follow the exact wording until the end of the chapter. 
(Mrs. Ruggles is ironing as she talks. Children sit on improvised seats, Larry on the 
coal-hod; two smaller boys on soap boxes). 
Curtain closes. 


ScENE IV 


(Screens pushed over on right side, showing book-store, the old man, and the two children). 

JANE—O, weren’t they funny! I do want to see the real party. I'll choose that one for sure, 
Jack. May we see any more, Mr. Book-Man? 

OL_p MAN—Indeed, yes. Your turn, Jack. 

JackK—Here’s one called Lad. It’s a dog story by Albert Payson Terhune. Why, Jane, you 
know, we read about his collies in the paper. Is this truly Mr. Terhune’s dog? Oh, 
look, here’s a picture of him. Mr. Bookman, could we really see Lad and Mr. Terhune? 

OLD MAN—Just watch that corner while we repeat our pledge. Ready now. 

(Curtain falls as the three slowly say pledge). 


et , y 
Any scene from Lad. SCENE V 
The conversation following Lad’s rescue of the baby from the snake makes a strong 
scene. 


Use exact wording of book. Have a real collie on stage. 


(Back in Bookstore). ScENE VI 
JackK—O, Jane, it really was Lad, wasn’t it, Mr. Bookman? I wish I could go over to that 
place and get a collie like that. Mr. Bookman, where does Lad live now? 
Mr. BOOKMAN—Now, now, Jack, you read that book first. Maybe you'll find out all you want 
to know about Mr. Terhune and his splendid dogs. Shall we try another, Jane? 
JANE—O, yes, sir, please. (Hunts around the table, picks up “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 
Reads a minute, silently). Jack, look here. This is about seven little children living on 
a farm. I know it must be interesting. (Turns a few pages—reads). “On a certain 
warm day in summer Rebecca’s thirst exceeded the bounds of pro-pri-e-ty.” It’s about 
a rural school, too. Let’s see Rebecca in school, Mr. Bookman. 

Mr. BookMAN—(Chuckling). That’s a fine story. You'll love Rebecca and her little friends. 
All ready. Repeat with me. 
(The three recite the pledge, as the curtain closes). 


ScENE VII 


(Screens moved back to show interior of a rural school. Teacher and assorted group of pupils. 
Large tin water pail and dipper in evidence). 

Scene taken from Chapter V of “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” Actual words used, 

beginning with 12th paragraph. “What is the matter with you, Rebecca”? and finishing 

with the class singing America, after the sentence, “Think of something dry, Alice, and 

change the subject.” i 


(Curtain closes, leaving pail and dipper in sight to the last). 
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ScENE VIII 
(Curtain opens on the three in the Bookstore laughing gleefully). 
JANE—Wasn’t she dear? I know I’d enjoy every sentence in this book. Have we time for any 
more, Mr. Bookman? 


Mr. BookKMAN—(Looking at his watch). Just about one more tonight, little folks. You choose, 
Jack. 

Jack—(Picks up several. He and Jane converse in low ones. The Perfect Tribute is selected). 
This is about Lincoln. Here’s his picture on the cover. I’d like to see Mr. Lincoln. 
(Turns pages to last chapter). UHere’s a soldier in a hospital, and Mr. Lincoln is talking 
to him. I'll choose to see that, Mr. Bookman. 

Mr. BooKMAN—Good! You couldn’t make a finer choice. Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
knows how to paint splendid pictures for us. Ready. (The three recite as the curtain 
closes). 

ScENE IX 
(Curtain rises on a hospital room, narrow white cot, young man in bed, nurse, etc.). 
(Enter Mr. Lincoln and boy about 12 years old). 
Scene is taken directly from “The Perfect Tribute” (Page 31) beginning, “Good Boy, 
Warry, you’ve got me a lawyer,” and closing with the end of the book. Exact dialogue 
used. 


(Curtain slowly closes as Lincoln holds the hand of the young soldier). 


SCENE X 
(Back in Bookstore. The two children looking very sober). 

Jack—(Quietly and slowly). I wish all the fellows could have seen that. Wasn’t Abraham 
Lincoln great? I wish I’d really known him. That’s the first book I’m going to read 
when our new books come. Boy! That Warry was some lad! Wish we’d the book 
to take home tonight. 

Mr. BooKMAN—You’ll find you do know Lincoln really when you’ve read this, my boy. His 
spirit is alive in the hearts of all of us who read the fine things he did and the 
splendid principles for which he lived. All of us are better folks for knowing about him. 

JANE—Let’s read that one out loud in our Home-Reading-Hour, Jack. I know Mummie and 
Dad will want to read it, too. Dad always says Lincoln is his Great Hero. My word, 
Jack, look at the time? It’s ten o’clock. Mother will be worried. I do wish we had 
time to see more wonderful book-land folks. I’d surely like to see “The Secret Garden,” 
and “Little Women,” and a dozen more. Was it really a secref garden, Mr. Bookman? 

Mr. BooKMAN—(Chuckling). Yes, indeed, a most marvelous secret garden. That book en- 
trances both boys and girls. It’s alive with spring and growing things and singing birds 
and joyous children. You will make no mistake in either that or the Little Women. 
Impetuous Jo, and stately Meg, with kind little Beth, and dainty Amy and their wealthy 
neighbor, Laurie, will fascinate you, and will show you the fun and mischief combined 
with the little heart aches and bigger sorrows of a real family. I’m sure your Book-Shelf 
will give you only satisfaction if you make the four your choice. 

JANE—Let’s see—There’s The Birds’ Xmas Carol, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, The Secret 
Garden, and Little Women. (Writing in a little note-book). Wm very grateful, Mr. 
Bookman. Mother will be so happy. Come, Jack, what’s your choice? 

JackK—(Busily looking at books, reading a few lines, etc.). 

This Oliver Twist, by Dickens, seems fine. Mr. Bookman, would you advise this or 
The Last of the Mohicans, or Tom Brown, or Captains Courageous? Man! I’d like to 
live here. This is a great place. 

Mr. BookKMAN—Let’s say a Dickens, by all means. No Book-Shelf is nearly complete without 
one of that most human writer’s works. You'll find Oliver a lovable chap. His life 
and adventures will open up remarkable new fields for our children of today. Now, 
let me see. Only one more? Suppose you try one with some real boy fun. Here’s 
Johnnie Kelly! He’ll give you a good laugh. We don’t want our boys and girls to 
get only serious reading, do we? Johnnie is a fine lad, and a boy you'll feel glad you 
oo Now, Son, you let us see your four. It is late. We can’t let mothers worry, you 
now. 

Jack—Here’s—Johnny Kelly, Oliver Twist, Lad, and The Perfect Tribute. I'll say they’re a 
good choice. You've been good to show us the real way to Bookland, sir. We’re really 
grateful, you know. 

Mr. BooKMAN—It has been a pleasure. We Book-Men want our young folks to learn the 
splendid lessons and experience the exciting happenings in our Big Field of Best Books. 

. I’m proud to have had the opportunity of taking in two such earnest new members. 

JANE—(Holding out her hand). We do thank you. You’ve shown us a wonderful new World. 
May we come again, and may we bring some of our friends? 

JacK—(Holding out his hand). Thanks, sir. May we bring our pals, too? 

MR. BOOKMAN—(Shaking hands). You may, indeed. Come in anytime. 
who truly wish to know us. There’s room for any. Good night. 

CHILDREN—Good-night. We've had a fine time. Good-night. (Go out on left). 


Curtain. 





We'll welcome all 
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10. 
11. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
27 
28. 
29. 


. Is there any accumulation of old paper and rubbish there? 


. Are the stairs and halls and closets or spaces under stairs kept clean of rubbish? 


. What kind of matches do you use ? 


. Are there any gas jets near windows that curtains can blow against ? 
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Form For Home Safety Survey* 


Bs ED: aiiica: sein xo ks ania hhnd ¢ oe aaa ae ae Se ae 
‘Town or City 
Street No. 
Where is the fire alarm box nearest to your 
ee, CORLL ORE TE EE ON EE AI PY OTE” 
How do you turn in a fire alarm?..............45- 
How many stories is your house high? 
How many families occupy it? 
Is there any cellar or basement? 
What is it used for? 


See eee eo bhe® ©6S9E SE CAEE HE TDHREE OED EC 


nN 


Ye 


awe ek 64 6 de 6 GES Och oD 


wn 


See S18 64K 0.2 2 OE 2 OO © 
Sad en ODDO 6 6660 6 be 08 646 42S 


Is any part of that in your Ce ee oe ee nee ee rere 
Is there any rubbish in yard that will burn? 
or wooden ash barrels in them ? 


SSSHSSCSERHSHSSHSHKSHACSHSSEHCSHSC SEO HVOEHAHSSSHFOSE BROCE SRO 


Is anything kept on the fire escape landing or steps? 
Do the chimneys smoke or seem to be dirty ? 
Can you tell when they were cleaned last ? 


S22 22 6.6.6 © 6 6 2 66 2 4 66 Oe 6 6 64 04 8 OOO O42 


. Are there any unused stove pipe holes open or papered over and without metal 


BOUEE Ss 6 oo on ec 5b 6. cic oe 60 oe 6 ob oe 06 6 0.8 8 Foe 2.4 OR EID D 60,0956 C082 45 eS OuDS 
Bes stovepipes or furnace pipes pass through closets, partitions, or attic? 

Are all walls behind stoves and floors beneath them protected with metal ? 
Are any gas appliances connected to pipes by rubber tubing?.................0.- 
How much gasoline do you ee Exactly how and where kept? 
Do you use “dustless mops” and “dustless dusters”? BP Pe Se a 
Exactly how and where kept when not in use?..........0.000ccececeeeeeeees 
Do you use electric irons or other electric appliances? 
CEE Sos <5 capi neh ee can Ahan hehe al Seemnne Reese ee eee 
Is there a “pilot light” on the electric connection for these?............ tala eed 
A good iron stand for the iron? 

How are ashes disposed of ? 
them in wooden barrels or boxes? 


Tee Vee ete het SCOT ESOS CED ES ES SO 0.49.26 22'S WSO SD 


G6 682644244260 6646 OR ® 46 Cb 44D S61 0 OS 6 Oe Os CWO BOOS 
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Can small children get to them? 
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Are the curtains so secured as not to blow loose ? 
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- Do you ever look for things in closets with matches or candles?................ 


Do you ever use candles except in good candlesticks?.................eeee eee 
Do you keep a fire extinguisher in the house?..............cccceeeeeeeeeeees 


Are there any unguarded areaways or other places outside where a person could 


fall? 
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If you know of or notice any bad habits or oer ta in other tenants or know 
of any condition likely to cause accident or fire tell about it here 
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* Adapted from blank prepared by the National Fire Protection Association. 
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Editor, 


OTHERS and fathers who have de- 
voted a large amount of time and 
thought to training their children 

in safe habits—and are beginning to view 
the results with satisfaction—sometimes are 
jolted into the realization that a very large 
problem in safety education still remains 
to be solved. 

The jolt comes, for example, when little 
Mary, having been induced to abandon the 
injudicious practice of leaving her skates in 
the middle of the living room floor for the 
entire family to fall over, discovers that 
Mother has herself endangered life and 
limb by putting a pile of things on the 
front stairs “to take up when she goes.” 
Or it may be that Father, who has given 
much sound advice to the family on the 
foolhardiness of jay-walking, is detected 
dodging recklessly across the street with 
complete disregard of corners and signals. 
Plausible excuses are usually in order on 
such accasions, but Mother and Father, if 
they are honest with themselves, must ad- 
mit that the good results of many hours 
of patient training are undone by a single 
instance of their own carelessness, and that 
“it is unwise to be heedless ourselves when 
we are giving advice to others.”’ 

The problem of education in safety, then, 
may involve the training of parents quite 
as seriously as it involves the training of 
children. There is food for thought in a 
scrap of conversation overhead on the street 


Patterns for Safety 


“Safety Education,” 


BY FLORENCE NELSON 


National Safety Council 


recently. ‘The speaker was a fine looking 
boy who stood near a high powered roadster 
drawn up at the curb. “Dad can get sixty- 
five out of this car, but I can’t get more 
than fifty-five, to save me.” 

Beginning with the day when baby learns 
his first lesson in mimicry—says his first 
word—takes his first step—we are patterns 
for our children. And more than that, we 
are patterns for all children. How often 
has each of us, deliberately violating some 
rule of safety at home or in the street, in- 
duced some adventurous child to imitate us, 
and so imperil his life? 

One of the most satisfying, and some- 
times amusing, results of school safety cam- 
paigns is the realization on the part of chil- 
dren that their parents must be taken in 
hand and given some rigorous instruction. 
One small boy who had taken part in a 
fire prevention play at school literally 
worked a reform in his entire household, 
and got his father and mother to thinking 
very seriously about fire, trafic and other 
accident hazards. 

Particularly interesting is the observation 
of a mother who lives in a community 
where a good deal of attention has been 
given to safety education. “I notice as I 
drive about the neighborhood” she said, 


“that the children no longer play in the mid- 
dle of the street; and that adults are much 
less observant of traffic regulations than are 


the children.” 
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At a busy corner in Baltimore not long 
ago an old lady and a very little girl were 
observed, the former quite evidently be- 
wildered by the noise and confusion of the 
trafic. Suddenly she started from the curb 
into the street. “Grandmother,” said the 
little girl, managing by a quick pull at the 
old lady’s skirt to get her back to the side- 
walk, “you must read the sign!” 

Home safety is obviously the mother’s 
first concern. It is hard to believe that as 
many people are killed each year by acci- 
dents in homes as are killed on the streets, 
but such is the fact—the yearly total of 
home accident fatalities being about 20,000. 
An analysis of the claims paid by one in- 
surance company for 270 household acci- 
dents occurring in a single month reveals 
some interesting facts. ‘Thirty-three of 
these accidents were caused by cuts on bot- 
tles or sharp instruments ; thirty from hand 
tools and axes; twenty-five from falls on 
stairs; twenty-two from falls on the ve- 
randa and lawn and twenty-two more 
“working around the barn, shed, etc.’’ Such 
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figures as these prove beyond doubt that 
practically all home accidents are the re- 
sult of ignorance or carelessness and can 
be prevented by reasonable thought and 
care. Serious and even fatal injuries, par- 
ticularly to elderly people, have resulted 
from falling a few feet. Each member of 
the family should be made to realize that 
the slightest carelessness may result in life- 
long suffering. The mother hopelessly 
crippled because a ten-year-old boy left a 
drum stick on the stairs; the baby cruelly 
scalded by an overturned pan of boiling 
water; the disastrous fire resulting from 
matches left within the reach of small fin- 
gers—these are tragedies which fill the 
newspapers daily, and are a terrible indict- 
ment of the American home. 

A very practical and efficient method of 
setting one’s house in order is the system- 
atic survey such as is outlined on the pre- 
ceding page. With these important points 
covered home safety becomes a matter of 
reasonable thought and care each day—rea- 
sonable, but relentless. 


Was one of those 20,000 accidents in YOUR home? 


Helping High-School Athletics 


BY C. WARD CRAMPTON, M.D. 


National Chairman, Physical Education 


THLETICS are the oldest kind of phys- 
ical training. They antedate the 
earliest historical epoch of mankind. 

They are still as popular and useful as they 
were in the time of the Greeks. They 
belong peculiarly to the high-school age, 
when boys feel the stirring of manhood 
and seek to test their manly qualities in 
terms of speed, strength, agility, courage, 
endurance and skill. 

The boys, left to themselves, will usually 
play baseball or football. The most fre- 
quent aid that they get is from some older 
friend or teacher, who still preserves a few 
of his adolescent interests. 

For these reasons the commonest form of 
physical training in high schools is the home 
brand of athletics. ‘They are inadequate 


and reach but a small percentage of the 
children, it is true, but they are an impor- 
tant feature of school life. They should 
be fostered, developed, guided and _ pro- 
tected. 

The Parent-Teacher Association through- 
out the country will be interested in the 
work which has been put forward by 
Daniel Chase, Director of Physical Train- 
ing of the schools of the State of New 
York. He has organized the athletics of 
the high schools of the state with splendid 
efficiency, on an unusually high moral and 
spiritual plane. He has sought to take the 
large forces of adolescence and to make 
them function for physical, social and per- 
sonal righteousness. 

His methods are being noted and taken 
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over by a rapidly growing organization, 
The Sportsmanship Brotherhood, of which 
more may be said later. For our own 
schools, throughout the country, the ques- 
tions that he prints under the caption, 
“The Conduct of Athletics” are especially 
stimulating and helpful. I take the liberty 
of quoting them from the Year Book of 
the Athletic Association of the New York 
State Public High Schools. 


CONDUCT OF ATHLETICS 
SOME QUESTIONS FOR SUPERINTENDENT AND 
PRINCIPALS 

1. Do I realize my responsibility for 
securing full educational values from all 
athletic activities of the school ? 

2. Am I working to develop good sports- 
manship on the part of student body, 
faculty, parents and general public? 

3. Do I have a definite understanding 
with all teachers, athletic directors and 
coaches as to the policy of the school? 

+. Do I give full co-operation to those 
in direct charge of teams and expect and 
secure the same from them? 

5. Am I more concerned with results of 
athletics on conduct and attitude of students 
and spectators than with number of games 
won or lost? 

6. Am I careful in all matters of eligi- 
bility? Do I secure complete information 
regarding each student, before signing squad 
list? Do I require medical examination and 
parental consent before allowing students 
to compete? 

7. Do I know the eligibility rules thor- 
oughly? Have I made full effort to in- 
struct students in these rules? 

8. Have I given instruction to all stu- 
dents in correct conduct at home and away 
from home? 

9. Do I insist that any question or mis- 
understanding that may arise with other 
schools be discussed privately with officials 
of the schools concerned and settled quickly 
and quietly? 

10. Do I attend as many school contests 
as possible and remember to commend out- 
standing examples of good sportsmanship? 
Particularly by opponents? 
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QUESTIONS FOR FACULTY MANAGERS AND ATHLETIC 
DIRECTORS 


1. Do I thoroughly understand the ath- 
letic policy of my school and my respon- 
sibility in it? 

2. Am I careful to avoid misunderstand- 
ings by making definite agreement with 
opposing schools, officials and others with 
whom I may have financial dealings? Do 
I have uniform contracts? 

3. Do I help to build up proper attitude 
of spectators by providing programs, sug- 
gestions in sportsmanship, information as 
to changes of players, progress of the game, 
etc.? Is it my policy to refuse admission 
to a spectator guilty of chronic poor sports- 
manship? 

4. Do I see that field or court is prop- 
erly marked, roped off and policed so that 
spectators may not interfere with players, 
coaches or officials? 


QUESTIONS FOR THE COACHES 

1. Do I look upon my work as an in- 
tegral part of the school system and its 
main object, education, training in charac- 
ter, citizenship, health and sportsmanship ? 

2. Am I a master of the principles of 
good teaching and am I constantly work- 
ing to keep myself abreast of changing con- 
ditions? 

3. Am I always respectful and loyal to 
my superior in school authority? 

4+. Am I always fair and unprejudiced 
in my relation to pupils under me? Am'I 
svmpathetic, but firm? 

5. Do I set the right example? Do I 
discourage profanity, gambling, bad lan- 
guage at all times? 

6. Do I refuse to take advantage of 
technicalities and condemn unfair play or 
unsportsmanlike conduct of any kind? 

7. Do I treat rival coaches as colleagues 
and friends and do my best to stop un- 
founded rumors of questionable practices 
by opponents? 

8. Do I assist in enforcement of all eli- 
gibility rules and co-operate in securing 
good scholarship? 

9. Am I considerate of the physical con- 
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dition of my players, always putting the 
welfare of the individual ahead of the need 
of the team? 

10. Do I select officials with care and 
once selected, stand by them even when 
decisions are against my team? 

11. Am I considerate in victory, courage- 
ous in defeat? Never “alibi?” 


STANDARDS AND PRACTICES FOR PROMOTING GooD 
SPORTSMANSHIP ON THE PART OF SPECTATORS 
AND PUPILS 


High-school pupils should feel a respon- 
sibility for acquainting the adults of the 
community, as well as the pupils in the 
elementary grades, concerning the ideals of 
sportsmanship that prevail in the high 
school. 

The high-school pupils should set a good 
example in the matter of sportsmanship. 
It is recommended that a committee of 
pupils be appointed to make reports to the 
principal concerning the sportsmanship ex- 
hibited by adults, high-school pupils, and 
elementary-school pupils at each of the 
athletic contests. 

Specific ways in which high-school pupils 
may show their good sportsmanship: 

1. The decisions of the officials in charge 
of the game should be accepted without 
question. 

2. Pupils should join in applause 
usually the clapping of hands—for a good 
exhibition of play on the part of the oppos- 
ing team. High-school pupils should be 
generous in responding to the call of their 
cheer-leader for yells and cheers for the 
opposing team. (No contest should open 
until the visiting team has been given a 
cheer of welcome.) 

3. High-school pupils should refuse to 
join in any applause for rough play on the 
part of contestants representing their school. 
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4+. High-school pupils should be quiet 
when officials indicate that players have 
been injured, especially when the player is 
on the opposing side. 

The pupils of the school should insist 
upon courteous treatment of the visiting 
team as the team passes through the streets 
or visits the local school building. High- 
school pupils should be especially vigorous 
in denouncing those individuals who “hoot,” 
‘cat-call” or “yell” at the members of the 
visiting teams. High-school pupils, through 
committees, should meet visiting teams at 
the railroad station and accord the teams 
every possible courtesy. 

6. High-school pupils, through the stu- 
dent council or a committee of students, 
should express their appreciation in a letter 
to the student body of a rival school of a 
splendid exhibition of sportsmanship on the 
part of a visiting athletic team, or on the 
part of rooters accompanying a_ visiting 
team. Similar letters should be sent ex- 
pressing the approval and appreciation of 
courtesy and fair treatment of the home 
team when it is playing at the home of a 
rival school. 

7. High-school pupils, when accompany- 
ing the team, should exhibit sportsmanlike 
conduct in every possible way. 

8. Pupils should condemn the taking of 
any unfair advantage of the visiting team 
on the part of players or spectators, even 
though such advantage may mean the win- 
ning of the contest. It should be remem- 
bered that the name and prestige of the 
high school are worth more than the win- 
ning of any athletic contest, and that noth- 
ing brands a high school as unworthy more 
quickly than unsportsmanlike conduct as 
exhibited in the treatment of a visiting 
team. 





under this title. 


ton, D. C. 





Is Your Child Ready for School? 


The United States Bureau of Education has just issued a most valuable publication 
It is the purpose of this bulletin to explain to parents why the school 
has developed interest in this question, what it is trying to do for the health of the child, 
and how the parents can help to make its efforts in this direction more effective. 

Send for Health Bulletin No. 19, United States Bureau of Education, Washing- 
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Child Hygiene 


A Program for Activity and Study, with References 


BY MARY E. MURPHY 


National Chairman of Child Hygiene 


PART II 


THE ADOLESCENT PERIOD 


HE age of adolescence deserves far 
more attention than has heretofore 
been given to it. All that has been 
said before in this program in regard to 
the school child and the rounded program 
needed is also true during this period. In- 
deed, the period of adolescence overlaps the 
school age, since adolescence covers a long 
period beginning with pre-adolescence, 
which may start as early as the tenth year 
in boys and the ninth year in girls, and con- 
tinue through post-adolescence, which is not 
usually reached before twenty-two in young 
men and twenty in young women, and which 
may continue even later. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Due to the tremendous growth which 
takes place at this time in height as well as 
in the organs of the body, and also to the 
development of the functions of special or- 
gans, this is one of the most important 
periods in the child’s development. Parents 
should know that this great growth is to 
be expected and should be prepared for 
many of the changes which accompany it. 

The appetite of the child increases enor- 
mously, and this appetite should be satisfied 
with wholesome food. The child will now 
require as much food as a full grown man 
or more. He also needs long hours of 
sleep. He is apt to appear very tired and 
to be difficult to awaken in the morning in 
time to meet the demands of school and 
home. He develops restlessness and in- 
stability, and unless the parents are pre- 
pared for these changes the time is likely 
to be one of great stress for both parents 
and child. The child also needs to be previ- 
ously instructed concerning the physical 
changes which are imminent and the reasons 
for them, in order that he may be saved 


from surprise and perhaps serious nervous 
strain from worry over them. 

In addition to wholesome food and much 
rest, there is great need at this age for 
physical activity out of doors, such as camp- 
ing, the right type of athletics, hikes, etc. 
Owing, however, to the rapid growth of 
the child there is special need of thorough 
protection against undue strain. 

Interdependence of social, mental and 
physical health is at no period in the child’s 
development more outstanding than at 
adolescence. It is impossible to consider 
the physical fitness of the boy or girl at 
this age without also being concerned with 
his habits and ideals which make for clean 
living and thinking, with the development 
of mental poise, and with opportunities for 
physical expression and wholesome recrea- 
tion. 

Child hygiene committees are therefore 
especially urged to co-operate to the fullest 
extent with the committees on physical edu- 
cation, recreation, social hygiene, and mental 
hygiene. 

SUGGESTED LOCAL PROGRAMS 

Child hygiene committees are further 
urged to sponsor study on the particular 
characteristics and needs of this group, and 
lectures from persons who are experts in 
the field. Parent-teacher groups can render 
a real service by studying the conditions in 
the Junior and Senior high schools of their 
communities to determine whether the en- 
vironment and program are such as to safe- 
guard the health and promote the best de- 
velopment of youth. 


SCHOOL’S RESPONSIBILITY 
The high school should be responsible for 
certain provisions which will help to in- 
sure adequate protection for the physical 
health of its pupils including: 
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Adequate medical and health supervision. 


A weight and health standard as a basis for 
competitive athletics. 


Some form of physical activity available to 
all boys and girls, the type selected being de- 
pendent on physical condition. 


A sane and wholesome program of athletics 
for girls as suggested by the National Amateur 
Athletic Association. 


The social activities of the school so super- 
vised and regulated that a regular program of 
adequate sleep and hygienic living may be 
maintained. 


Adequate school lunch facilities with super- 
vision. 


Continued instruction in health. 


NEED OF APPLICATION OF 
PRESENT KNOWLEDGE 

While additional knowledge on child care 
will undoubtedly result from the further 
progress of science, nevertheless, the applica- 
tion of that wealth of knowledge now avail- 
able is an urgent need. ‘This implies the 
wide extension of the present knowledge 
until every parent knows at least the funda- 
mentals of child health. The parent-teacher 
organization stands in the strategic position 
of providing a bridge over which knowledge 
may travel from the field of expert science 
to the homes where application must be 
made. In order that the most intelligent 
use may be made of such knowledge, earnest 
and serious study should be fostered, and 
child hygiene committees are urged to co- 
operate in the organization of study groups. 
We should sponsor: 


1. Study groups on physical care and develop- 
ment. 
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2. Lectures by experts—single lectures and 
courses. 


3. Opportunities to secure authoritative books 
and pamphlets. 


4. Opportunities for discussion of material 
read so that further reading will be stimulated. 


The following ways are suggested as pos- 
sibilities for promoting the education of 
parents. 


1. Study under a trained leader maintained 
by the association. 

2. Affiliation with a college or university for 
education of parent groups in nutrition, child 
care and development. 


3. Classes in high schools organized for 
parent groups for education in nutrition and 
child care. 


4. Organization under rural extension service 
of parent groups for education in nutrition and 
child feeding. 


5. Courses on child care in high schools, nor- 
mal schools and colleges for students now in 
training. 


We have passed beyond concern with cure 
alone, however important that is when 
needed, beyond even the conception of 
health in terms of prevention only. In ad- 
dition to these two considerations, we should 
be concerned with the possibility of opti- 
mum development, the highest degree of in- 
dividual capacity and achievement, which 
surely has very deep roots in physical health. 
And in such a development no factor plays 
so large a part as intelligent parenthood! 


Note: A carefully pfepared Bibliography on 
the pre-school, grade school and adolescent 
stages of childhood may be obtained by apply- 
ing to the State Branch for the National program 
on Child Hygiene. 


American Public Health Association Annual Meeting 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 11-14, 1926 


HAT is new in public health? How are communities, urban and rural, coping 
with the public health problems that confront administrators, public health 


officers, nurses and inspectors? 


These questions will be answered and problems 


that have been the subject of laboratory research will be discussed by specialists at the 
Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Public Health Association at the Hotel 


Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., October 11- 14, 1926. 


Topics of special interest to the Congress of Parents and Teachers are: 


The Health Hazards of Rural Mothers and Children. 


Teaching Health. 
Child Health Activities. 


How Popular Must Popular Health Education Be? 
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Health, a Basis for the Development of 
the Pre-School Child 


BY EVELYN 


D. COPE 


Missouri State Chairman, Pre-School Circles 





ee EALTH and cheer- out allowing the child to be 
H fulness mutually Health and Happiness conscious of their  solici- 
beget each other.” Physical Examinations tude. Over-sympathy and 
—Addison. Regularity of Habits “coddling” are harmful. 
There is probably no we pond _ Life The physical and mental 
maxim truer than _ this. Sleep — Baths health of the pre-school child 
Other things being normal, Food Play must be based upon regu- 
the healthy child is cheer- larity and simplicity. 











ful, and generally speaking, 
the cheerful child is one in the state of 
good health. ‘The child not only has the 
right to be well born, but is entitled to a 
happy environment. ‘The goal of every 
young mother should be to develop in her 
little one a strong, robust body, a healthy 
mind and wholesome habits of thinking and 
feeling. ‘These are all so closely interwoven 
in a child’s life that they cannot be separated 
one from the other. 

In order to live well there must be a free 
harmonious play of the activities of body, 
mind and spirit. ‘The child must be com- 
fortable and at ease. If the body is ill, the 
mind suffers also. If the home life is such 
that the child is made nervous, many physi- 
cal ills are likely to follow. So we must 
approach the subject of health with a broad 
viewpoint. 

It is wise to have periodical physical 
examinations of the child. This also in- 
cludes regular visits to the dentist. By fol- 
lowing this rule any deviation from the nor- 
mal or slight defect may be detected early. 
Prevention is easier than cure; it is also 
more economical. ‘Then, too, it promotes 
the healthy attitude. The little child ac- 
customed to being well is spared the con- 
sciousness of disease and its attendant 
anxiety. Having convinced ourselves that 
there is nothing fundamentally wrong, we 
have established a foundation upon which 
we may proceed with assurance. The 
parents, however, should train themselves 
to be able to recognize any symptoms that 
are not normal. This should be done with- 


Obedience to the laws of 
nature and simplicity of habits promote good 
health. A sound mind, a robust body and 
a cheerful disposition are the fruits of the 
establishment of good habits early in life. 
Regularity in sleeping, eating, cleanliness 
and play are necessary, plus good-will, 
laughter, joy and patience. 

First of all, the child needs regularity in 
sleep. Sleep is not only a time of rest in 
the life of the child, but also a period of 
growth. Put the little one to bed early, at 
the same hour each evening, no matter what 
happens. If guests come in, put the child 
to bed just the same. An abundance of 
sleep ° ‘is absolutely necessary for the grow- 
ing child; he will only become exhausted if 
allowed to remain up. Many children are 
nervous and irritable because they do not 
have enough sleep. The nervous, irritable 
child usually has no appetite or is troubled 
with indigestion. This means that he is 
poorly nourished. He is ill in body and 
mind. ‘There is another advantage in the 
regular early bed hour; it gives father and 
mother a quiet time together. 

Of course, we all know that ‘every child 
should have his own bed and should sleep 
alone. An even temper and rested body 
are worth the extra trouble and expense. 
The window should always be open to in- 
sure plenty of fresh air. Fresh air contains 
oxygen, an element necessary to the growth 
of all living things. ‘The child’s bed can 
be protected from a draught so that he may 
have the benefit of fresh air and yet avoid 
the danger of taking cold. 
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Next to the regular bedtime hour comes 
the daily nap. The home activities should 
be so arranged that the child’s daily nap 
will not be an inconvenience to any one in 
the family. ‘This is a good time for mother 
to indulge in a little rest, or at least, relaxa- 
tion. It makes the remainder of the day 
easier. 

After a good night’s sleep the child is 
ready for a morning bath. ‘The habit of 
cleanliness should be established in infancy, 
so that by the time the child is able to run 
about he is not only accustomed to being 
clean but feels better when he is so. This 
does not mean that children should be spick 
and span, without spot, all day. They must 
make their mud pies and dig in the sand, 
but they can be trained into sensible habits 
of cleanliness, such as washing before meals 
and bathing morning or evening, or in the 
hot weather, after playtime in the afternoon. 

Let the child have his regular hours for 
play and be The 
rompers and popular cover-alls are good 
play clothes which can be changed for a 
clean dress or suit later in the day. Give 
the child all the outdoor life that is possi- 
ble. Keep him in the sunshine and fresh 
air. It is invigorating and conducive to 
health and happiness. Give the child not 
only plenty of wholesome play but permit 
him to be active. Little children should 
not be expected to be quiet for long periods 
at a time without something to do to keep 
them busy. Activity promotes growth; 
growth induces activity ; both contribute to 
health and happiness. Most of his activity 
is in the form of play. 
duly noisy, saying, “Don’t” and 
“Stop,” but let him pl. iy where the noise 
does not annoy people. 


dressed accordingly. 


If he becomes un- 
avoid 


People who are 
annoyed by children’s play are to be pitied, 
of course, but sometimes there are good rea- 
sons. At any rate, direct the child’s activ- 
ity into wholesome channels rather than re- 
press him unnecessarily. 

The pre-school child should have his meals 
on time, at the same hours each day. The 
length of time between feeding varies ac- 
cording to age. By reading the references 
given at the close of last month’s article, 
information on this point will be obtained. 
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Every mother should learn the properties of 
various foods so that the child may receive 
a well-balanced diet. Let us not forget 
that a child may eat a large amount of food 
and still be poorly nourished. ‘The point 
to keep in mind is to give him the right 
kind of food. Clean, wholesome milk 
should be the basis of every child’s diet. 
The studious mother will find many 
of using milk. 


ways 
Plenty of vegetables should 
be served. Remember that spinach, prop- 
erly cooked, is delicious and “carrots are 
burnished gold.” Fruits, whole 
wheat bread, eggs, and simple desserts in 
place of rich pastry complete an ideal diet 
for the pre-school child. Fried foods should 
not be given to small children. 

Meal time should be a happy time. 
the conversation be cheerful; avoid criticism 
and fault-finding. It is a time for family 
reunion and the child should look forward 
to it with pleasure. Food partaken of in 
a happy state of mind is more easily 
digested. Do not allow the child to come 
to the table if he is irritable, excited, or too 
fatigued. A little forethought can be used 
to secure a short period of relaxation or 
quiet before the meal, if necessary. 

In all things observe simplicity. Let it 
be the keynote of the child’s life, and, in- 
deed, of the entire home. Many children 
suffer from over-stimulation and fussiness 
on the part of their parents, relatives and 
friends. Little children do not need amuse- 
ment and entertainment other than their 
regular play. Walks out of doors with 
father and mother are a happy diversion, 
and should be taken frequently, as well as 
little outings to the park and the country. 
The child who goes visiting everywhere 
with his parents, accompanies them to the 
picture show, who is dragged along on shop- 
ping tours, who is kept up when company 
comes, who goes to exciting entertainments, 
is the one who helps to fill the ranks of 
nervous children today. Children become 
mentally, as well as physically, ill. Irri- 
tability, bad temper, indigestion, sleepless- 
ness, nightmare, moodiness and under- 
weight are the result of the artificial life 
that is forced upon many small children. 

Observe simplicity in dress and food. 


cereals, 


Let 
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The time given to useless fancy sewing or 
the preparation of elaborate meals can be 
used to better advantage by the young 
mother. Learn the real values of life. 
Seek the love, companionship and under- 
standing of the child. ‘The years of child- 
hood pass so quickly. 

Fathers and mothers of little children 
should keep themselves in good health. 
There must be self-control and poise. No 
father can hope to guide the child unless he 
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is master of himself. No mother can instil 
ideals into her child if she cannot control 
her emotions. So we must give time and 
thought to this subject of the health of 
mind and body. Nothing comes by chance. 
Let us open the windows of our lives, that 
we may look away from ourselves and be- 
hold the needs of the children, and let us 
have the gifts of perseverance and knowl- 
edge, to bring to them health and hap- 


piness. 


Topics and Questions for Study 


How can we discover mental and physical defects? 
Why do so many children have bad teeth in early childhood? 
How can parents train themselves to know when a child is normal or not? 


What are the results of irregular hours? 
Why do children need so much sleep? 
How often should the child eat? 


Is it good to eat cookies and candy between meals? 
What article of food should be the basis of the child’s diet? 
Name three ways of using milk in the preparation of food. 


Plan a well-balanced meal. 


At what age should the child learn to wash his face and hands? 


What should we talk about at meal time? 


Why don’t small children like to go shopping? 


What causes irritability? 


How can the mother be happy with her child? 
How much time should the child spend out of doors? 
How can the young mother keep in good health? 


November Program 


The subject for next month’s study is 
“The Relation of Parents and the Pre- 
School Child.” The following references 
are suggested for. reading: 

White, Wm. A. Mental Hygiene of Child- 


hood. Chapter V, The Family Situation; Chap- 
ter IX, The Function of the Parents. 

Harrison, Elizabeth. Study of Child Nature. 
Chapter I, The Instinct of Activity; Chapter IV, 
The Instinct of Love. 

Wise, Stephen S. Child Versus Parent. 
Chapter IV, The Art of Parental Giving; Chap- 
ter V, The Obligation of Being. 

Baker, Edna Dean. Parenthood and Child 


Nurture. Introduction. Chapters V and VI. 

The Child: His Nature and His Needs. Chap- 
ter X, Nervous and Mental Hygiene. 

CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, May, 1926. 
Home as a Co-operative Institution. 
year. 

Hygeia, May, 1926. The Delicate Task of 
Child Training. 

Hygeia, August, 1926. 
Child ? 

Hygeia, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 25 cents, single copies. 

American Home _ Series. Parenthood and 
Heredity; Table Talk in the Home. 15 cents 
each. Abingdon Press, Chicago, IIl.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; New York City, N. Y. 


The 
$1.00 a 


What of the Nervous 





during the ensuing year: 


Habits 
Obedience 





The following topics of study, one each month, will be presented 


Punishment 
Self Control 


Ownership 
Spiritual Training 
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WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


HE first international or world meeting on the subject of motion pictures scheduled 

for the last week in September and the first in October, is now in session in Paris, 

the capital of France. As to how the world conference had its inception, reports 
in America vary. One newspaper ascribes it to the “French National Committee of In- 
tellectual Co-operation,” while a second credits it to the “Child Welfare Department 
of the League of Nations.” It is the results, more than the inception, however, that 
are of the utmost importance and significance to the vast number of people interested 
the world over. 

It is hoped that this country, as the dominant and controlling force in the world’s 
output of motion pictures, is ably and creditably represented at the conference. Who- 
ever is responsible for the conference it should prove sincerely receptive to hear- 
ing from groups interested in other than amusement films. ‘The demand for non- 
theatrical pictures is steadily growing, but the supply remains almost negligible. Pic- 
tures of this type while covering a wide range of interesting subjects, are not primarily 
acceptable to the average patron of the motion picture theatre and do not belong in the 
realm of amusement. They are a source of entertainment to those interested in them 
and community centers, organizations, clubs, institutions, schools and churches are 
eagerly awaiting a faithful and accurate presentation of pictures dealing with subjects 
of art, literature, history, travel, science and religion. Scan the pages of your daily 
newspaper for reports of this important meeting. 

A number of companies in the east and on the western coast, with some experience 
in the making of pictures are giving their attention to the possibilities in this field, so an 
increase in production of this type of film may be expected. This department is in- 
terested in recommending high grade non-theatrical pictures and will call to the atten- 








tion of our members heme w orthy of consideration and support. 
The pictures listed below should receive your consideration and patronage. 


FAMILY: (A) 

“Ella Cinders” (Colleen Moore)—First Na- 
tional. 

“Footloose Widows” (Louise Fazenda)— 


Warner Bros. 

“Her Man O’ War” (Wm. Boyd and Jetta 
Goudal)—Prod. Dist. Corp. 

“It Must Be Love” (Colleen Moore)—First 


National. 

“Miss Nobody” (Anna Q. Nilsson)—First 
National. 

“Thé Family Up Stairs’ (Virginia Valli)— 
Fox. 


“The Show-Off” 
Ford )—Paramount. 


(Lois Wilson and Harrison 


(B) 
“The Fighting Demon” (Richard Talmadge) 
—Richard Talmadge Corp. 
WESTERN: 


“Bucking the Truth’ (Pete Morrison)— 
Universal. 

“Chasing Trouble” (Pete Morrison)—Univer- 
sal. 

“No Man’s Gold” (Tom Mix and Tony)— 
Fox. 


“Rustlers Ranch” (Art Acord)—Universal. 


“The Gentle Cyclone” (Buck Jones)—Fox. 
“The Frontier Trail” (Harry Carey)—Pathé. 


ADULT: 
‘“Padlocked” 
—Paramount. 
“Puppets” (Milton Sills and Gertrude Olm- 
stead)—First National. 
“Silence” (H. B. Warner)—Prod. Dist. Corp. 
“The Unknown Soldier’ (Chas. Emmett 
Mack)—Prod. Dist. Corp. 


SHORT REELS: 

Animated Hair Cartoon—Read Seal Pictures. 

Pathé News—No. 59. 

Pathé News—No. 68. 
COMEDIES: 

“Dummy Love” (Bobby Vernon)—Educational 
Films. 

“Felix the Cat Scoots Thru Scotland”—Edu- 
cational Films. 

“Ko Ko It’s the Cats” (Fleisher—Out of the 
Ink Well). 

“Ko Ko Hot After Treasure” (Fleisher—Out 
of the Ink Well). 

The pictures listed under (B) are harmless 
but second rate as to plot and production. 


. 


(Lois Moran and Noah Beery) 














The Study Circle 


Conducted by 
Grace E. Crum, National Chairman of Study Circles 





The aim of the study circle committee is to present program outlines and study 
material to parents of children of school age for the purpose of developing an educated 
parenthood. As the teacher fits himself for his task, so the parent must prepare himself 


to understand the nature and the needs of the child. 


Parental education is fast becom- 


ing an absorbing interest in our land, and one of the best means to bring about an en- 
lightened parenthood is through the study circle. 





Tar and a Moral Thermometer 


OUR chairman takes this opportunity 

to commend ” Mothers and Children,” 

by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, to study 
circle groups. This text helps us to realize 
anew our responsibility to our children, to 
place proper emphasis on the essentials and 
non-essentials of a profitable life, to be able 
to judge the gravity of a child’s act, and to 
realize the fundamental difference between 
obedience to personal commands and obedi- 
ence to eternal laws. 

Last year, a certain study circle took up 
the study of “Mothers and Children.” A 
young mother came regularly to the class. 
She did not understand her small daughter 
and maintained a critical attitude toward 
her. She became much interested in the 
author’s discussion of children’s acts and her 
idea of the principles underlying obedience. 
By the time the study of the book was com- 
pleted, the mother had changed her entire 
attitude toward the child. When the mother 
understood and met the needs of the child, 
a companionship resulted which brought 
them both great joy. The leaders in child 
training have much to give us. 

The author’s suggestion that we need to 
differentiate between acts committed with 
a wrong intent and acts committed with no 
thought of either the right or wrong of the 
situation, needs to be emphasized. Our 
problem of child training becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult if we equally condemn neu- 
tral acts and bad acts. Recently, in pre- 


paring to wash her boys’ overalls, a mother 
whom I know, emptied the pockets of 
string, nails, tooth paste, marbles, and 
broken bits of cookies. When the overalls 
emerged from the washer, imagine her sur- 
prise to discover on the garments here and 
there, dark greasy spots. She had over- 
looked in one of the pockets a conglomer- 
ate mass of sticky tar. In trying to get 
the tar off the overalls, she got it on! She 
got it on her hands and face and succeeded 
in ruffling her general appearance and dis- 
position. 

In her hour’s work, she had time to 
consider Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s moral 
thermometers. Surely, this was not an 
act of wrong intent or thought. In fact, 
it was an act with no thought, at all, and 
was to be classed as neutral. A neutral act 
does not call for extreme punishment. She 
rather blamed herself for not sooner dis- 
covering the tar. As this mother has three 
small sons, and two of them wear the same 
size clothes, she could not discover the 
owner of the tar. Later in the day she 
called the youngsters to her but she did not 
try to find out who committed the act. Her 
task was to show them that while the act 
was not “bad,” it was the result of not tak- 
ing thought and had caused her a great deal 
of inconvenience. She told them that the 


baking of a chocolate cake had to be post- 
poned because of this unexpected task. At 
the mention of their favorite dessert, they 
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began to take a sudden interest. Lumps of “Was the mother justified in making a 
tar were immediately placed on the taboo physical appeal to the boys to help them 
list and for some time, they have been hav- to remember not to put tar in their pock- 
ing chocolate cake! The question may arise, ets?” What do you think? 





Study Program I 


This is the first of a series of outlines based on 


«Mothers and Children 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 








The Background of Our Children’s Lives 


Chapter 1. MORAL SUNSHINE 


1. “In most cases, it is not the child’s school, but his home, which determines what 
sort of child he shall be.” Discuss. See page 4. 

2. “Character and not information is the important factor in the training of chil- 
dren.” Discuss. See page 4. 

3. The greatest responsibility any human being can have, is providing his chil- 
dren with the right sort of home background. With providing the right sort of back- 
ground, what difficulties are apt to be offset? How are the mothers of today meeting 
this responsibility? Page 5. 

4. “With few exceptions the real essentials of a sane, wholesome, active, and 
healthy life for children lies easily within our reach.” 
and how attained. Pages 5-7. 


5. Example is better than precept. Page 7. Give many instances from your own 
experience in which this is true. 


What are the main essentials 


6. Enumerate instances in which according to the author we sometimes throw 
emphasis upon the non-essentials instead of the essentials of a profitable life. Page 7. 

7. The author writes a confession of faith for the house-mother. Will you not 
write your confession of faith and thus define your feeling and responsibility to your 
children ? 

The November lesson will cover Chapters 2 and 3. 

“The Involuntary Zulu” and “Moral Thermometers.” 


Note.—The term “moral” is much misused owing to different shades of meaning. Let us use the 
term “moral”? in much the same sense as we use the term “wholesome.’’ Our text is full of epigrams. 
Let us look for them. 


REFERENCES 
Child Study Association of America, Leaflets—‘‘Punishment,” “Truth and False- 
hood,” *“‘Imagination”—Price 10 cents. 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., “Child Management,” Dr. Thom. 5 cents. 
Groves and Groves, ‘““Wholesome Childhood.” 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas, “Children’s Rights.” 
Gruenberg, S. M., “Sons and Daughters.” 
Abbott, E. H., “On the Training of Parents.” 
O’Shea, M. V., “Everyday Problems in Child Training.” 
Fisher, D. C., “Understood Betsy,” Fiction. 
Kirkpatrick, E. A., “The Individual in the Making.” 
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Study Program IT 


This is the first of a series of outlines based on 


Wholesome Childhood 


BY GROVES AND GROVES 











Preface—lIntroduction 


The story is told of a young mother who went to the office of a psychiatrist and 
asked him when she should begin training her baby in ways of right conduct. “How 
old is your baby?” she was asked. “Six months,” replied the mother. The psychia- 
trist looked at her a moment and then said, “Madam you have already lost six months.” 
Mothers of pre-school study circles, realizing that they cannot afford to let the days 
pass without informing themselves on child psychology will look forward with pleasure 
to the study of “Wholesome Childhood.” 

It is very strongly recommended that the young mother write a very full record 
of the happenings in her baby’s life. When the baby first smiles, when he first turns 
over, when he begins to coo, when he discovers his great toe and succeeds in putting 
it in his mouth, when he falls off the bed, when he creeps—these and many other 
events will prove most valuable to her as her interest in parental education continues. 
One hundred such records would be valuable data to the child psychologist. 

Principles. “The author states that ‘““Wholesome Childhood” is a book of prin- 
ciples rather than rules. In studying this text, let us take as our task the seeking out 
of these principles which underlie the discussion. Some of the principles in this lesson 
are the following: 

1. It is in the emotions that conduct problems originate. 

2. Wholesome childhood demands from parents insight and judgment rather than 
ironclad, formal routine. 

3. Transfer interest to desirable conduct. 

4. The child likes attention. 

I. PREFACE 
“Wholesome Childhood” stresses 

1. (a) The significance of the early period of childhood. 

(b) Determining influences of the home during the first years. 

2. The importance of the emotional life of the child. 


II. INTRODUCTION 

What is the work of the psychiatrist? of the sociologist ? 
. Relate the story of Mr. Higgins and the psychiatrist. 
. What is the inference of the introduction? 

The November lesson will cover Chapter I. The Foundation Period. 
References: 

Study Outline, Child Welfare Magazine, June, 1926, page 622. 

Arnold Gesell, “The Pre-School Child.” 

Jessie C. Fenton, “A Practical Psychology of Babyhood.” 

Mrs. Max West, “Pre-natal Care,” U. S. Department of Labor Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Max West, “Infant Care,” U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Zhe Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


NGELO Patri’s Problems of Childhood 
A (ren New York, $1), has 
been edited and arranged by Clinton 
E. Carpenter of the Mass. State Normal 
School at North Adams so that it is suit- 
able for use by study groups. With a brief 
introduction by William McAndrews, Su- 
perintendent of Chicago Schools, it has at 
the end of each section of the volume a list 
of topics for discussion and reference books. 
Under the six general headings, “Some 
Guide Posts,” “Body and Health,” “The 
Child Mind,’ “The Child and His 
Teacher,” “The Life of the School,” and 
“The Home and the School,” Mr. Patri 
deals simply but fundamentally with the 
aims of education, the physical and mental 
needs of the child, and his relations to 
school and home. We are all familiar with 
Mr. Patri’s bias, always on the side of the 
child, always towards understanding sym- 
pathy, gentleness. In this book, as is usual 
with him, he writes so that the most un- 
trained mother, if she only has a desire to 
learn, can comprehend his teaching. 
* * * 


Elements in Child Training, by R. J. 
Gale (Henry Holt & Co., New York, $2), 
is a little more severe than the sympathetic 
Patri book, yet its main plea is for better 
understanding on the part of parents. This, 
too, is based on practical experience. It 
deals with such topics as health and diet, 
habit formation, discipline, adolescence, 
manners, and vocational guidance. There 
is a useful bibliography. 

Considerable attention is devoted to the 
subject of honesty. One of the ways of de- 
veloping a sense of property values and 
rights, we are told, is to give the child a 
stated allowance and teach him to use it in- 
telligently. Above all, once an allowance 
has been agreed upon, it should never be 
taken away, in whole or in part, as a punish- 
ment. The child is sure to look upon such 
action as a breach of contract on the part of 


his parent. If a child wilfully destroys or 
injures some article, let him pay for it, not 
out of his allowance, but by working it 
out at tasks within his power. We would 
suggest here that if the chi'd prefers to pay 
for it out of his allowance, we can see no 
breach of contract involved. ‘The allowance 
should be increased as he grows older, until, 
some time before the freedom of late 
adolescence and young manhood, he has ar- 
rived at the point where he has to make it 
cover all expenditures for clothes, pleasures 
and education. This is a piece of wise ad- 
vice tested by personal experience. 
* . . 


Miss Helen Ferris, who has played and 
worked with girls ever since her graduation 
from Vassar, 14 years ago, has written a 
practical manual for leaders of girls’ or- 
ganizations in her Girls’ Clubs (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York, $2). Miss Ferris, 
formerly editor of the Camp Fire Girls’ 
“Guardian,” now edits “The American 
Girl,” published by the Girl Scouts. Besides 
that she knows about working girls from 
having been leader of groups in the Wana- 
maker stores. She has covered her subject 
in a direct, practical way that makes the 
book highly useful to women who are work- 
ing with groups of girls, whether in camps, 
schools, churches, settlements or industry. 
She emphasizes the need of making the 
work actually constructive, and utilizing the 
comparatively new enthusiasm among girls 
for team-work and directing it toward 
character-building and community service. 

There are always girls to form clubs; 
there are not always women to be found 
willing or fitted to lead them. In every 
community there is a need for good club 
leaders. Miss Ferris’s book cannot make 
a leader out of a prejudiced or desultory 
woman but it does give a woman with the 
right spirit of enthusiasticService much help- 
ful advice out of a varied experience. 


~ 
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Community Drama. Prepared by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. (The Century Co. $2.00.) 

Directors of amateur dramatics will 
find practical assistance in “Community 
Drama,” a book just prepared by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America from its wealth of experience in 
this field. “Though the association has kept 
inexperienced groups especially in mind, the 
guide is designed also for the trained 
leader. 

How to organize a community for an 
effective year-round program of plays, 
pageants and festivals is suggested in detail. 
Technical information on stage settings 
and lighting is reduced to simple terms and 
illustrated. Of particular interest to 
churches and schools are the discussions of 
religious drama and of the educational dra- 
matic method and its power to vitalize 
teaching. Dramatics in the home, pageantry, 
stunts and charades are also considered. 

A number of dramatic programs which 
have been successfully presented are given 
in full, including a story-telling festival for 
children and programs for Mothers’ Day, 
Labor Day, Memorial Day, and other oc- 
casions. An extended bibliography de- 
scribes plays and pageants suitable for 
groups of various ages. 

* * * 


One of the notable features of the new 
edition of The Book of Knowledge, pub- 
lished by The Grolier Society, is the un- 
usual Index, which has been edited by 
Zaidee Brown, Indexer and Lecturer in 
Library Schools. Besides being an easy and 
complete guide to the book, it is, in itself, 
a miniature gazeteer and encyclopedia. 

There are 15,000 pictures in the new edi- 


tion—many of them printed in soft-toned 
gravure, and in color. ‘They make the 
book immediately attractive to the children, 
even to those who are not usually reading 
children. The picture subjects are educa- 
tional—plant and animal life of near lands 
and far; minerals; reproductions of the 
great masterpieces of art, in painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture. These last will in- 
terest young readers in the best of the 
world’s art—train their taste, and help 
them form their own judgments. 

There is a new and larger poetry collec- 
tion—1400 poems from all countries and 
many centuries, chosen to please or inspire 
little children and big ones. 

The new Helps to Learning section con- 
tains a unique series of self-corrective games 
for children of pre-school and primary age, 
prepared by Mrs. Ethel B. Waring, A.M., 
Research Associate, Institute of Child Wel- 
fare Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The games have been success- 
fully used in various schools, in Mrs. War- 
ing’s own home, and other homes, where 
they have proved themselves a delightful 
method of self-education for children from 
three years to six or seven, teaching the 
school arts of kindergarten and first and 
second grades. 

Teachers will be interested in the Graded 
Courses of Study As Given in The Schools, 
offered in the final volume. Angelo Patri, 
principal of Public School 45, Bronx, New 
York, has written the introductions to the 
courses, which have been prepared by two 
teachers. They offer study outlines, ques- 
tions, projects and tests that are as interest- 
ing to the children as play activities, and 
cover Geography, History, Civics, English, 
Nature Study and Science. 








State Conventions October 
Indiana Indianapolis October 21-23 
Massachusetts Boston October 28-30 
Missouri Jefferson City October 4- 8 
Nebraska Lincoln October 13-14 
New York New York City October 4- 7 
North Dakota Minot October 21-23 
Ohio Marietta October 6- 8 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia October 20-24 
South Dakota Madison . October 20-21 
West Virginia Charleston October 14-15 
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The ‘Round Table 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 





in our Parent-Teacher organization. 





Because the parent-teacher work differs from club work, it is necessary for our 
many members to be especially instructed in the object and aims of our organization. 
Each year brings a changing membership and many parents join our groups who have 
known nothing of our ideals and accomplishments. 
did working membership when once they are enlisted in the legitimate fields of endeavor 


‘ Detailed programs for these schools are printed in 
a national leaflet, which may be obtained free from the State Branch by Associations in 
membership desiring to conduct such a school. 


These new recruits become a splen- 








Schools of Instruction for Parent-Teacher Associations 


Why? Where? When? How? What? 


BY MRS. EARL C. MORRIS 


Manager, National Bureau of Program Service 


I 
REASONS FOR THE SCHOOLS OF 
INSTRUCTION 


1. To make known the object of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

2. To instruct new officers in their duties. 

3. To direct committee plans. 

4. To start work early in the school year. 

5. To outline legitimate activities. 

6. To give information concerning 
Parent-Teacher literature. 

7. To train local leaders. 

8. To educate the membership in Parent- 


Teacher work. “ 


PLANS FOR SCHOOLS OF INSTRUCTION 
WHERE USEFUL 


1. The School of Instruction is a practi- 
cal means of giving instruction to members 
of associations at an all-day meeting. The 
larger units of organization, county, or 
district, will receive instruction through 
institutes conducted by national or state in- 
structors. 

2. Follow-up Service. After the final 
steps have been taken to complete a new 
local organization, or when an old associa- 
tion is ready to begin work, a School of In- 
struction should be held for the education of 
the membership in Parent-Teacher work. 
The President, or organizing officer, should 
plan the day’s instruction to suit the local 
needs and so start the association on the 
road to a successful career. 





3. Series. Another adaptation of the 
School of Instruction is to hold a series of 
meetings during the year, stressing a special 
phase of the work at each meeting. A day’s 
or half day’s instruction could be given on 
such subjects as Officers, Duties, Com- 
mittee Plans, Our Educators’ Viewpoint, 
Parliamentary Usage, etc. 

A series of such meetings may be held one 
evening each week for several consecutive 
weeks early in the fall. In this way parents 
and teachers will be able to take an active 
interest and become valuable aids in direct- 
ing the activities of the association. 


WHEN—TIME 

The School of Instruction should be held 
as soon as possible after the associations have 
elected their officers for the ensuing year, 
in June or as soon as school opens in the 
fall. This plan for an early meeting meets 
the needs of the new officers and committees, 
many of whom do not know what their 
duties are or where to turn for help in lay- 
ing plans for the year’s work. 


HOW 

1. Conductor. (a) A School of Instruc- 
tion may be conducted by the city, county or 
district official who has taken the National 
or State Institute Course. 


(b) May be conducted by a state officer, 
if available. 


> 
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(c) By extension chairman or other au- 
thorized person. 

(d) By the Association President. 

2. Publicity. As much publicity as pos- 
sible should be given to the School of In- 
struction through the local press and by 
special announcements to the members of 
the association. 

3. Luncheon. When the school is held 
for an entire day, luncheon should be 
planned to give opportunity for a “Get Ac- 
quainted” hour and should be conducted as 
simply and easily as possible, so that no one 
will be deprived of attendance at the session 
because of lunch service. A box luncheon, 
where each one brings her own food lightens 
the work. The committee in charge has 
only to see that tables and chairs are in 
readiness and minor details cared for. ‘The 
Committee may serve tea or coffee if de- 
sired. A charge of five cents a cup will 
cover the expense. 

+. Social or Hospitality Committee. The 
Hospitality Committee, of the Association 
should be present to keep a record of at- 
tendance—name, address, ‘phone, of mem- 
bers attending the school, as these members 
will be especially valuable when work re- 
quiring some experience is to be done. 

5. Literature. One of the objects of a 
School of Instruction is to get the Parent- 
‘Teacher work started without delay early 
in the fall. To aid in this there should be 
ready a display of the leaflets published by 
the State and National Congress, pasted on 
large cardboards, so that they can be readily 
inspected. The leaflets should be arranged 
in groups—as Health, Program Helps, Or- 
ganization, etc., and plainly labeled. Sample 
copies of the CHiLp WELFARE MAGAZINE 
and the State Bulletin should also be on 
hand for distribution and some one au- 
thorized to take subscriptions for these 
magazines should be present. A supply of 
order blanks should be ready for distribu- 
tion to the members, so that they may indi- 
cate the leaflets desired for personal use. 

6. Methods of Instruction. Methods of 
Instruction are of many kinds and should 
be varied to give spice and zest to the pro- 
gram. Lectures, talks, and papers are 
adapted to certain parts of the work, such as 
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our Objects, Ideals of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, History of the Congress, etc. 

Practical demonstrations, such as a Par- 
liamentary Drill, Opening Exercises, Round 
Table, etc., are useful to show “just how to 
do it.” 

Conferences on committee work, depart- 
ments, and duties of officers, give opportu- 
nity for exchange of ideas and plans. ‘These 
should be directed by wise leaders who know 
how to give opportunity for all to discuss 
and not to allow a few enthusiasts to occupy 
the entire time. 

A Question Box, an Open Forum, and 
General Discussion are invaluable means 
for bringing out many suggestions and solv- 
ing many perplexing problems by an ex- 
change of experiences. 

7. Instructors. Instructors should be 
chosen from the most reliable and experi- 
enced Parent-Teacher workers available. If 
fortunate enough to have National Officers 
or Chairmen in the locality, their experi- 
ence and counsel will be a great assistance. 

8. Programs. A program of the day’s in- 
struction, giving in detail the hour and sub- 
ject of each conference, will be a great aid 
in carrying out the plans with promptness 


é ficiency. 
and efficiency II 


PROGRAMS FOR SCHOOLS OF 
INSTRUCTION 
The 


two following programs are 
planned for all-day meetings and show the 
plan of grouping subjects for instruction. 


PROGRAM I 
9.30. Opening. 
1. Silent Prayer. 
2. Flag Salute. 
3. “Parent - Teacher 
Song, or others 
song sheet. 
9.50. Parliamentary Drill. 
10.15. History and Object of the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 
1. National and State. 
2. District, County, Local. 


Association” 
from the 


10.40. Co-operation with our Educators. 
11.00. Open Forum: Legitimate fields for 
Parent-Teacher Work; What the Parent- 


Teacher Association can do. 
11.30. General Discussion 
12.00. Luncheon. 

1.00. Duties of Officers. 
1. Presidents and Vice-Presidents. 
2. Recording and Corresponding 
Secretaries. 
3. Treasurers and Committee 
Chairmen. 
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1.30. Committees—Local: 
Membership — Program, Hospitality 
Publicity. 
2.30. Standing Committees for Congress 


Work, Hygiene, Juvenile Protection, etc. 
3.30. Question Box. 


1.30-2.30. Special High School Conference. 
(In City Council School.) 


BRING NOTE BOOK AND PENCILS 
EVERBODY WELCOME! 


PROGRAM II 


11.00. Call to Order. 
11.20. Parliamentary Drill. 
12.00. Basket Lunch. 
1.00. Instruction for Officers 
1. Presidents. 
2. Secretaries. 
3. Treasurers and Committee 
Chairmen. 
1.30. Organization and Work of Parent- 


2.00. Program Planning. 

2.45. Membership Drives. 

3.00. CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. 
3.15. Question Box. 


BRING NOTE BOOK AND PENCIL 
EVERYBODY WELCOME 


IV 


SUITABLE TOPICS FOR PROGRAMS IN 
SCHOOLS OF INSTRUCTION 


Those planning to conduct Schools of 
Instruction should send to the State Presi- 
dent for the leaflet of Programs for Schools 
of Instruction and select from the topics 
and sub-topics presented, those subjects 
which need special stressing in the locality 
at the time the School is to be held. Do not 
crowd the program but give plenty of op- 


Tenthae Aeatiatien. portunity for discussion and questions. 


The Seymour Plan for Disease Prevention 


BY SAMUEL J. CRUMBINE, M.D. 


General Executive, American Child Health Association 


held in Atlantic City in May, Dr. M. M. Seymour, deputy minister of public 

health of Saskatchewan and president of the Conference, proposed a plan for 
“drives” against diphtheria, smallpox and typhoid. In brief, the scheme provides for de- 
voting two months each during the coming year to diphtheria, smallpox and typhoid. 
Thus, during September and October a survey is to be made of the incidence of diph- 
theria, and everything possible is to be done to educate the public concerning its nature. 
At the same time, immunization or vaccination of the individual will be encouraged. 
The plan proposed was adopted by the Conference and, no doubt, will become effective 
with the month of September. Smallpox is to be the subject for November and 
December, and typhoid for January and February, 1927. 

The Seymour plan is obviously an attempt to apply to the prevention of disease the 
well-established psychology of the “drive.” Our public has been educated to “(Crowd 
action.” In the organization, the press, the pulpit, the school and every other medium 
of education are to be employed. The prevention of communicable disease, even when 
the cause, the mode of transmission and the method of prevention are thoroughly known, 
is constantly obstructed by an apparently inevitable minimum of ignorance and careless- 
ness. It may be that these factors can be overcome only by such an intensive drive 
as Dr. Seymour has proposed. 

The work will, of course, be carried on in every state and province of the United 
States and Canada as a separate activity of the local health authorities. Physicians 
will naturally co-operate in the fullest with any soundly established plan which their 
local authorities may initiate. 

Will not all child health workers in the voluntary organizations as well as the 


official groups unite their efforts with the State and Provincial Health Authorities to 
make this effort successful ? 


A’ THE Conference of State and Provincial Health Authorities of North America 
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EDITORIAL 





ELEN WILLS is back in her own 
H oe: and Gertrude Ederle has 

also just returned from Europe. 
Both of them went over to compete in sports 
with girls of other countries, and both of 
them acquitted themselves with great credit, 
not only to girlhood, but to American girl- 
hood of which we are honestly proud. The 
question arises, therefore, as to what kind 
of girl we really regard as our ideal in 
America. Is it the kind that is willing to 
endure years of self denial and hard, grilling 
training in order to become and keep fit to 
win the title of sports champion, or is it 
the sort that goes in for “beauty contests,” 
submitting herself to curious or insulting in- 
spection of crowds, practically unclad, 
craving only the title of beauty? 


Which is our ideal for our own 
daughters? 
* * * 
A church in Massachusetts has asked 


those who have been in membership for a 
year, to act as individual sponsors for new 
members. Their duty is to introduce the 
new members to others in the church, invit- 
ing them to attend services with them, and 
in other ways to make them feel at home 
and happy in their new surroundings. 

Would this not be a good thing to try in 
Parent-Teacher Associations, where there 
is nothing but the school to make a com- 
mon social interest and where, consequently, 
newcomers often feel shy? 

Any association which finds the plan a 
success, will confer a benefit on all others, 
if they will tell the Co1L>D WELFARE Mac- 
AZINE about it. 

* * * 


The demand for the “boyish figure” in 
girls for the last few years seems to be 
resulting in a marked lack of vitality in 
young women. ‘This comes as a direct con- 
sequence of over-dieting and is reported to 
be causing real alarm in the medical world. 

One physician said recently, that he had 
two girl patients who had become so anemic 
and weak that they were apparently unable 


to keep alive, while another was dying of 
pneumonia because she had no flesh and 
blood to fall back on in the strain of the 
disease. 

Fashion is a hard task master and it may 
take the combined effort of the medical 
profession and parents to break down this 
absurd fear of looking like a woman. 

Boyish bobs affect only the looks, but 
boyish figures, when attained by starvation 
and undernourishment, may effect the wel- 
fare, not only of this, but of the next 
generation. 

* * * 

In many localities there has sprung up a 
revival of the old and long-discredited lot- 
tery system for town celebrations. The 
habit is to have a series of booths where one 
may buy numbers for five cents apiece, and 
if the wheel of fortune, which is set turning 
by the attendant, stops at any of the num- 
bers held by him, he wins a prize worth 
several dollars; an automobile is often raf- 
fled at the same time. 

Children are almost always allowed to 
participate in the “sport.” The whole 
system is, of course, a form of gambling, 
against the law in many States and it can- 
not fail to make petty gamblers of the chil- 
dren who take part or even watch its 
operation. 

The excuse given by the promoters is 
generally that “churches all do it in their 
bazaars,” which is not quite true; but many 
churches, women’s clubs and Parent-Teacher 
Associations do use some form of lottery or 
raffle to raise money, and we ought to rea- 
lize that doing it for a good cause is no ex- 
cuse for disobeying a moral law, even if it 
is not written on the Statutes. 

* . . 


The whole country is appalled by the 
number of sexual offenses against young 
girls and children, many of them of the most 
brutal description, or too brutal for descrip- 
tion. At least half of these, by all reports, 
are the result of street flirting and auto- 
mobile riding with strangers. Much of this 
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so-called fun, is, in turn, a direct consequence 
of poor home conditions, where there is no 
place to entertain boy friends or where 
parents are so unpresentable and disagree- 
able that girls are ashamed to have company 
at home. There is in many homes a crim- 
inal indifference on the part of parents, who, 
when their daughters say they are “going 
out, don’t sit up for me,” mumble, through 
the mental absorption of a bridge game or 
newspaper, ““m-m, don’t be late.” 

The other half comes, unprovoked, as 
the result of wild impulse or beastly de- 
liberation on the part of men and is visited 
as often on little girls as older ones. Un- 
less the law-enforcing and judicial bodies of 
the country wake up to these hideous condi- 
tions and bring these offenders to justice, 
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putting them away where they cannot harm, 
and unless better educational work can be 
done by such groups as our own, we may 
look forward to a reign of lynch law for 
white as well as black men; for a terrible 
reaction will inevitably come from such an 
unspeakable situation in a “Christian coun- 
try.” The conditions may be due to several 
things ; the unparalleled frankness of expres- 
sion of the sexes; the unrestrained use of the 
automobile; and gin. ‘These habits used to 
prevail only among those with the lowest 
social ideals, but now they are a part of 
the customs of our “best” society as well, 
and they need the attention, equally of rich 
and poor, cultured and uncultured, educated 
and ignorant. 


M. L. L. 





School group. 


Which? 
Visit the School. 


minutes each. 


lar air. 
Institute Home Safety Survey. 





‘Pro gram Section 
November 


OVEMBER brings program subjects of the utmost importance to both High 
School and Grade School Associations, as Book Week and American Edu- 
cation Week fall within this month. 


pageant or book party, from the outlines prepared by Miss Askew or by the 
American Library Association, be given. ‘This is especially interesting to a High 
If an additional program is desired, the following is suggested : 
Community Singing, or songs in costume, from books. 
Five minute reports on “The book I like best and why I like it,” from well- 
known citizens, or from High School Seniors or both. 


Address: Home Reading—What and Why? or Newstand or Library— 
g ’ \ 


What the Teachers want from the Parents, by several teachers—5 or 10 


The association may offer a prize for the best school song to be set to a popu- 


Tue Co.ece P. T. A. 
College Songs, ancient and modern—community singing. 
Heads of Departments, 10 minutes each; What I am Teaching and Why. 
Discussion of electives, either from the floor or by means of a Question Box. 


PRE-SCHOOL PRoGRAM—See Page 89 


Stupy CircLE ProcrRAaM—See Pages 92 and 93 


It is recommended that some sort of 
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Now—records of purest tone for 
their own child-world 


Now even the smallest listener be- 
fore you can hear music that is pare 
music. For we have Victor Ortho- 
phonic Records. They put the living 
voice into your schoolroom. 

Alice Green sings the Fiddle Song 
and she is there with you. Her person- 
ality is there. You hear her breathe. 
You all but see her lips shape the 
joyful, lilting notes. The tones fall 
clear, pure, beautiful on the delicate 
ears of those alert little listeners. 
There is no mechanical swish. 

Orthophonic Records are velvet of 
surface. The sweet, pleasing melodies 
come out of absolute quiet. These 
records, following the advent of the 
Orthophonic Victrola itself, consti- 
tute a second miracle of music! 


March of the Little Lead Soldiers (Picrn¢) 
Victor CoNCERT ORCHESTRA 
No. 19730-A 
Bizet) 
Victor Concert ORCHESTRA 
No. 19730-B 
The Bunny and Other Songs 
Sung by Lucy Marsx 
Nos. 20073-A, 20073-B 


Petite Suite 


Not yet are all Victor Records 
Orthophonic. The miracle has just 
“ee The task ahead is stu- 
pendous. But already eee can buy 
Orthophonic Records for listening; 
for imitative rhythms, as The Clock; 
for story, as The Frog He Would aWoo- 
ing Go; for accent and meter, as The 
Dancing Song; for poetry and music, 
as that exquisite To a Wild Rose; the 
beautiful melody, Schubert’s Cradle 
Song (cello), or that most charming 
March of the Little Lead Soldiers with 
its steady beat-beat of the tiny uni- 
formed feet. Start September right. 
Listen to these records . . . and 
want them. You will! They cost 
no more than the regular records. 
Write us for more information. 


To a Water Lily 
To a Wild Rose 
CuicaGo SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
No. 1152 
Melodies for Children 
Nos. 20079-A, 20079-B 
Songs for Children By Avice Green 
Nos. 19830, 19831 


from Woodland Sketches) 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., CAMDEN, N. J., U. 8. A. 
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A School “Bus” 


Arizona 


The Drachman school is composed entirely of 
Mexican children who come from poor homes 
for the most part. We organized the Drach- 
man Parent-Teacher Association in February, 
1925, with myself as President. 

As I tried to learn the meaning of it all, and 
to understand something of what the Parent- 
Teacher Association is trying to do, I began to 
realize why our country has come into its place 
of leadership, and why we continue to grow. 
Into my mind then came the question as te why 
so many women were willing to give their time 
and energy to the schools, when they are not 
obliged to. The answer has come to me out of 
my year of experience as a Parent-Teacher 
Association president. I cannot find words with 
which to praise those who are dedicated to 
child welfare movements. My admiration for 
those who serve so faithfully with unselfish 
motives is beyond expression. 

That so many are willing to spend them- 
selves, their only pay being the satisfaction of 
having been able to do some good by sharing 
in the great work of helping to build better 
childhood and youth, is a revelation. I believe 
that a world-wide Parent-Teacher Association 
will some day come, and it will be one of the 
greatest forces in the character building of 
tomorrow. 

I will give you a short history of our activi- 
ties: Four days after we were organized, we 
started to work on a program, and by the end 
of forty days, we had $152 in the bank. Later 
we gave a Spanish Food Sale, and cleared $50, 
everything being donated. In all our requests 
for co-operation, we did not have a single fail- 
ure. The school authorities of Tucson have 
been splendid in this respect. 

We requested from the School Board more 
room space, and the supervisors have already 
allowed $35,000 for the first unit of the addi- 
tions. We requested a visiting teacher, a sew- 
ing class, and requested the city health depart- 


in Arizona 


ment to inspect the stores in this district, as they 
were selling sometimes spoiled fruit and gro- 
ceries, and we requested the mayor of the city 
to send a sprinkling wagon around the school. 

We intend to try to keep a historical record 
of the Drachman Parent-Teacher Association. 
and shall be glad at some future time to tell 
you of our continued progress. 

With one of the biggest optimistic opinions 
for the Parent-Teacher Association, I remain 
Yours very truly, 

LEON CARRILLO, President. 














“Little Brown Brothers” 
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California 


“p, T. A.’ ALL THE YEAR-ROUND 

Summer time in Santa Cruz is vacation time 
for the whole state of California, for there is 
no more beautiful place anywhere, with the 
ocean and the mountains to tempt the visitors 
from the interior. 

he women of Santa Cruz are justly proud 
of their lovely city, and aim to make every one 
welcome. The Parent-Teacher organization, 
with a membership of close to one thousand, 
never misses an opportunity to entertain visit- 
ing members, and beach picnics or trips to the 
famous redwoods are quickly arranged and en- 
joved by all. 

Che Casino building, located on the main 
beach, has a sun parlor overlooking the bay 
which is equal to none other for holding meet- 
ings. 

Ihe associations of the Santa Cruz Federation 
entertain the school children of their district 
with class parties in the form of a day’s outing 
at the beach, “wienie roasts” and swimming 
parties adding to the pleasure of the day. 

One of the associations holds its last meeting 
of the term at Laveaga Park, a beautiful se- 
cluded picnic spot in the hills close by. A 
business session in the afternoon and a supper 
in the early evening with all the fathers and 
children in attendance makes a pleasant ending 
for the year’s work. 

Members of the high school association spent 
a day as guests of one of its members at her 
mountain home near the Big Trees. Lunch at 
noon under the trees and an out door meeting 
after it, completed a day long to be remembered. 

The large beach parasol with the letters 
“P. T. A.” brightly painted on its sides is 
always in evidence on the beach—a center for 
visiting members, and it is interesting to note 
the visitors who have signed their names in the 
little book attached to the handle. 

The local Federation has accomplished much 
during the past year, and vacation time with 
its many pleasant gatherings is always wel- 
comed again. The Reciprocity luncheon, a joy- 
ous occasion at the end of each term, is held in 
the cafeteria of the High School. The past 
presidents are hostesses of the affair, and re- 
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spond to the 
request of the 
toast mistress 
with a_ few 
words telling 
of two import- 
ant items of 
their term of 
office. It goes 
without ques- 
tion that many 
mothers are in 
attendance, as 
the small 
charge of 
thirty-five cents 














is made _ for 
the luncheon 
and orders are 
sent out that all wear cotton frocks. 

There is one department of the Federation 
which is never idle, and that is the philanthropic 
committee. Santa Cruz is well-known all over 
the state for the work in this line, especially the 
manner in which it gains the funds to carry on 
this work. A Salvage Shop is conducted by the 
organization, under the supervision of a Board 
of Directors consisting of the chairman and 
four members. The associations take turns in 
sending sales-ladies on the days the shop is 
open to the public. Everything for sale in the 
shop has been donated and there is nothing that 
is not obtainable here, from gas heaters to after- 
noon dresses. Imagine purchasing a child’s coat 
for ten or twenty cents or a suit of men’s clothes 
for less than a dollar! The door is hardly open 
before the shop is full of shoppers, all anxiously 
looking for garments for themselves or their 
families. It is pathetic, yet how splendid, that 
they are able to have nice clothes at the prices 
offered. Every cent taken in at the Salvage 
Shop is spent by the philanthropy committee in 
caring for the needy mothers and children of 
the county; milk and groceries are supplied; 
doctor bills are paid; dentist work is done; 
layettes are made and bought; house rent is 
paid, in fact no call is left unanswered. Over 
one hundred dollars a month is put to good use 
each month by this department. 

Mrs. E. A. MARCEN. 


Under the P. T. A. Umbrella 


, 
i : 





Santa Cruz Parents and Teachers Meet in the Casino 
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New York 
Ciass TEAS AT THE NYACK HIGH SCHOOL 


At the beginning of the school year in Sep- 
tember a meeting was held at which time plans 
for a series of Class Teas were outlined. 

Six Group Chairmen were selected, a chair- 
man and committee for each room in the Grades 
and for each division of the High School. 

The duties of the Group Chairmen were to 
serve at all times during the year in an ad- 
visory capacity, or as a connecting link between 
the chairmen of the various class rooms and 
the General Chairman of the Class Teas. 

The duties of the Class Chairmen and their 
Committees were to take complete charge of 
the Teas of the rooms they represented. They 
would confer with their teacher as to a con- 
venient day, arrange for having invitations 
written and sent home to the parents and would 
have a suitable program prepared. 

The Class Committee furnished cage and a 
Social Committee furnished the tea and helped 
serve it. The Class Chairman also appointed 
one of her committee to take the minutes of the 
meeting and see that they were given to the 
local paper for publication. In that way we 
have kept an account of all the proceedings. A 
record was kept of the number of mothers at- 
tending. 

We have had the splendid co-operation of the 
entire faculty. 

In addition to the program given by the 
various rooms, we have had very interesting 
talks by our Superintendent, the Principal of 
our High School, the Principal of our Grammar 
School, the school doctor, the Physical Training 
Teacher, the Librarian of our Public Library, 
the President of our Parent-Teacher 


Associa- 
tion and by several of the teachers. 
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Our first Class Tea was held in October and 
they have continued throughout the school year 
on an average of once a week up to the middle 
of March, 1926. We had the pleasure of en- 
tertaining a great many mothers. 

It has been our one aim throughout the entire 
series of these Teas to promote closer co-opera- 
tion between teachers and parents. 

GERTRUDE M. PHELPS, 
General Char. Class Teas. 


South Dakota 


Two of our local associations have recently 
had programs of which we are particularly 
proud as they proved to be very popular and 
successful. The first was a safety program 
when the seventh grade children of the Lowell 
school of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, made 
posters and planned a playlet. A safety poem 
was written and read by a_ seventh grade 
boy. The three best essays on safety were read 
and a prize awarded for the best one by the 
Parent-Teacher Association, also for the best 
poster. An article was read on “Training Our 
Children for Motor Age Perils.” The Welfare 
Department is encouraging the use of these pro- 
grams all over the state. 

The second was a round table held by the 
Lincoln Parent-Teacher Association. Five 
groups discussed the following subjects: Recrea- 
tion, health, habits, thrift and discipline. These 
groups were then called together and one from 
each group reported on the subject. We hope 
to make these round tables more popular in 
the future. 

Have seen nothing from South Dakota in the 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE this year, we thought 
you would like to know that we are active and 
growing. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Leads in Number of Subscriptions 


This is the best “subscription summer’ we have had and, when we consider that 
Parent-Teacher activities virtually cease for this period, we feel certain it means increased 
interest in our Official Publication and are preparing for a big fall business. We are 
twenty years old now, are here to stay, so let every member get right behind the maga- 
zine and make this the best year ever for CHILD WELFARE. 
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Summer Months! 
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